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T was after dark on the 

January afternoon when 

the sleigh in which David 
Ives and Lester Wallace 
drove from the station to 
the school drew up in front 
of the rectory. The boys had 
made the last stage of their 
journey in company with a 
number of others; from New 
York on it had been a jolly 
and exciting trip. David had 
been surprised as well as 
pleased by the greetings of 
fellows whom he had hardly 
known, by the way in which 
they had said, “Awfully glad 
you’re coming back to the 
school, Ives.” Even Hen- 
shaw had been, as David ex- 
pressed it afterwards to Les- 
ter, “mighty decent to him.” 

The welcome from the rec- 
tor was equally cordial. He 
kept David for a few mo- 
ments after Lester had gone. 

“There are just one or two 
things that I might add to 
what I wrote in my letter, 
David. Your friend who is 
putting you through wants you to be 
under no handicap in your relations 
with the other fellows; in other words, 
he wants you to have the usual amount 
of spending money, so that you shall 
be able to take part freely in the games 
and sports.” 

“That’s pretty fine of him, isn’t it!” 
David exclaimed. “But honestly, Dr. 
Davenport, it doesn’t seem to me quite 
right to—to let him be so generous.” 

“T don’t think he will spoil you by 
overindulgence,” the rector said, smil- 
ing. “If I were you I should accept the 
situation and make the best of it. By 
the way, I wish you’d stop in and see 
Mr. Dean. He has been expressing the 
greatest pleasure at the prospect of 
having you back here, and I know he 
will appreciate your looking him up.” 

So at once David betook himself to 
Mr. Dean’s cottage, and there in the 
study he found the master, sitting in 
front of the fire, with the old green eye 
shade over his eyes. 

“Hello, David!” Mr. Dean rose and 
came forward; he led David into the 
room. “Something told me that we 
should have you with us again; I felt 
sure that somehow you’d manage it.” 

“7 didn’t manage it,” David said. “It 
came to me as a great surprise—a 
Christmas surprise, too.” Mr. Dean 
looked interested. “I suppose you khow, 
Mr. Dean, how it happens that I’m 
back.” 

“T understood that some one who 
sympathized with your father’s wishes 
for you was arranging it.” 

“Yes,” answered David. “I don’t 
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know who it is; at least, I’m supposed not to 
know, though I can’t help suspecting.” 

Mr. Dean took off his glasses and polished 
them with his handkerchief. 

“Tt’s odd that the man should want to make 
a mystery of it,” he remarked. 

“Yes, I don’t quite understand that. He’s a 
doctor at home who knew my father and 
wrote the finest letter about him! Well, I 
don’t see why I shouldn’t tell you who I think 
it is; it’s Lester Wallace’s father.” 

“An old St. Timothy’s boy himself. Good 
for him! He won’t be sorry.” 

“I hope you had a good vacation, Mr. 
Dean.” 

“Not the best. I had to spend most of it in 
Boston under an oculist’s care, and I have to 
look forward to some tedious hours. No more 
reading at night. Take care of your eyes, my 
boy.” 

“They’re pretty strong, I guess. I’m sorry 
you’re having trouble with yours, Mr. Dean. 
If you ever want somebody to come and read 
to you, I wish you’d send for me.” 

“Thank you, David; I'll do that.” 

But Mr. Dean did not care to talk about 
himself; he questioned David concerning his 
mother and Ralph, expressed his sympathy 
for Mrs. Ives’s feeling of forlornness at her 
son’s return to St. Timothy’s and said he 


should think she would really hate the man 
who was responsible for it. 

“Oh, no,” David hastened to say; “she’s 
just as grateful to him as I am; only she 
couldn’t help being sorry, too.” 

“Well, if it’s Dr. Wallace, it’s a pretty good 
investment, so far as his own boy’s con- 
cerned,” remarked Mr. Dean. “Lester slid off 
badly last term after you left us. Do you 
think you can take hold of him again and 
keep him going ?” 

David was willing to try; he found Wal- 
lace willing to submit. Indeed, Wallace seemed 
unwilling to make any independent effort with 
his lessons; he needed the stimulus of David’s 
interest and David’s prompting. Without them 
his mind was incorrigibly preoccupied with 
athletics; it did not matter what the season 
might be; his passion for athletics was uni- 
versal. Now, in midwinter, snowballing, coast- 
ing, snowshoeing and hockey were keeping his 
mind as active as his body; in study hours he 
was planning expeditions, arranging snowball 
fights and ambuscades, imagining himself the 
hero of exciting hockey games, in which he 
dodged brilliantly through the opposing forces, 
steering the puck always before him. Even 
when the weather was so bad that no form 
of outdoor sport was possible Wallace’s atten- 
tion was not more easily fixed on books. Then 


thoughts of the gymnasium 

engrossed him, of the bril- 

liant feats that could be exe- 
cuted there. 

Indeed, as the time of the 
spring exhibition drew near 
he became more and more 
intent on qualifying himself 
for some prominent part in 
it. He and Monroe practiced 
together daily and became 
proficient in feats of ground 
and lofty tumbling. David, 

_ going into the gymnasium 
one afternoon, was much im- 
pressed by the quickness, 
sureness and rhythm of their 
performance—somersaulting 
over each other, snapping 
each other up from the mat, 
giving each other a hand at 
just the. right moment. 

“Pretty slick,” was David's 

admiring comment. “You 

make a great team.” 

That was the opinion of 
the gymnasium instructor, 
who looked forward to put- 
ting them on as one of the 
star features of the exhibition. 

Wallace lived in the gymnasium not 
merely during playtime; his thoughts 
were there at all hours, and his studies 
suffered accordingly. He rejected David’s 
offer to help him with his Latin out of 
hours, and, as Mr. Dean did not see 
fit to renew the arrangement that had 
been so advantageous to him the pre- 
ceding term, he no longer received any 
assistance from his friend. His Latin 
recitations grew more and more uncer- 
tain; frequently he attempted to bluff 
them through—seldom with any degree 
of success. A week before the gymna- 
sium exhibition, Mr. Dean set the class 
an hour examination; David, glancing 
up from the task, which he found sim- 
ple, observed Wallace lolling indiffer- 
ently in his seat and tapping his teeth 
idly with his pencil. Later, when he 
looked again, Wallace was writing 
busily, and David felt encouraged; he 
relinquished hope, however, when he 
saw Wallace leave his seat half an hour 
before the full time allotted for the ex- 
amination had expired, hand in his 
work at the desk and depart jauntily 
from the room. 

He did not encounter Wallace until 
after luncheon; then they met in the 
hall of the dormitory. 

“Cinch, wasn’t it?” Wallace said, 
and in surprise David asked, “What?” 

“Old Dean’s exam. I killed it. Did 
you see me get through way ahead of 
time ?” 

“Yes, I was afraid that meant you 
hadn't been able to do much with it.” 

“Oh, there were some things I didn’t 
know and others that I just made a 
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T was Milly Armstrong’s first day as sales- 
I girl at the ribbon counter in Bryant & 
Weber's department store. Also, it was her 
first experience in a big city, for she was a 
country girl, brought up on a farm with dogs, 
horses and chickens. Her gentle little grand- 
mother, who had acted as mother to her, used 
to shake her silver-white head doubtfully and 
say that. Milly was accustomed “to run wild 
as Nancy Hanks’s colts.” 

Although Nancy Hanks, grandfather’s sober 
brown mare, was a discreet and jog-trotting 
horse, she was no disciplinarian where her 
children were concerned; her colt was always 
the most high-spirited and the hardest to 
break to shafts or saddle of any of the half 
dozen frisky colts the farm produced each 
spring. Grandmother’s simile, therefore, was 
fairly descriptive of Milly’s love of freedom, 
of running and singing and generally of amus- 
ing herself out of doors from dawn to bed- 
time. It was a great change for such a girl to 
leave the country and the untrammeled farm 
life for a home with Aunt Elsa in the city and 
the position in Bryant & Weber’s. 

Still, grandfather and grandmother were 
getting old, and there were several children 
and grandchildren to divide the farm among 
when they were gone; so they finally decided 
that the best way to provide for Milly’s fu- 
ture would be to make her an independent 
young wage earner. With that opinion Milly 
herself heartily agreed. She disliked to leave 
the old familiar life that suited her so well, 
but she was as ambitious to accomplish some- 
thing worth while in fhe world as any normal, 
healthy young girl or boy, and learning to 
support herself seemed the first step. 

So we meet Milly on her first day of inde- 
pendence, tremendously proud of being ac- 
cepted for the place. 

She loved pretty things about her, and the 
gay colors and the silky ribbons she had to 
handle delighted her and gave her an amusing 
sense of playing at work. Her fingers were 
specially expert at tying a jaunty bow or at 
twisting a sash ribbon into graceful folds; and 
she was burning for an opportunity to display 
her accomplishment. But so far none had pre- 
sented itself. Most of the girls at her counter 
had been friendly enough that first morning; 
but one girl, who was older than the others, 
and who for that reason should have been 
kinder, seemed to take pleasure in publicly 
pointing out some small mistake that the new 
clerk made. 

“Oh, let her alone, Miss Jenkins!” one of 
the girls protested warmly, sliding a protect- 
ing hand through Milly’s suddenly trembling 
arm. “She’ll catch on real soon if you give her 
a chance. See if she doesn’t. Look here, Milly,” 
she added, giving her a little push, “there’s a 
customer now, looking at those made-up 
ribbon girdles. Cut in and wait on her quick. 
She’s only a girl, and she won’t scare you.” 

Miss Jenkins opened her mouth for a pro- 
test of some kind; but Milly had already 
taken her new friend at her word and flung 
herself at the chance to achieve a customer of 
her own. The customer could not have been 
more than fifteen years old at the most, and 
something about her trim tailored suit and 
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hat and her twisted-up braids suggested a 
boarding-school girl off on a half-holiday 
shopping expedition. With her rather plain 
face screwed up into an anxious frown of cal- 
culation, she was nervously fingering the price 
tag of a lovely gold-and-blue striped girdle. 

“Can I show you something in girdles?” 
Milly asked in an interested but properly 
brisk tone. 

The girl glanced up at her and hesitated. 
“It’s so awfully expensive,” she complained. 
“Eleven dollars—why, I haven’t more than 
seven in my purse! It’s the end of the month, 
you see,” she.ran on, warming to her griev- 
ance under the friendliness in Milly’s blue 
eyes. “All the girls are hard pressed: by the 
25th. But I can’t help thinking how gorgeous 
that girdle would look with my white geor- 
gette dress at the juniors’ dance Saturday 
night.” She sighed a hopeless, despairing little 
sigh that struck a responsive chord of sym- 
pathy in the girl behind the counter; it was 
just two girls and a shimmering blue-and- 
gold bit of finery that appealed to them 
equally. 

“Look here,” Milly said suddenly, “I won- 
der —” With a doubtful eye she glanced be- 
hind her; but Miss Jenkins also was busy 
with a customer, and no one else seemed to be 
thinking about Milly Armstrong. 

“You could buy some cheaper ribbon,” she 
said in a lower tone, leaning across the 
counter, “and I could pin it in the right folds 
for you, so all you’d have to do would be to 
buy two tassels for the ends and tack wher- 
ever I put a pin.” 

“()-o-oh !” gasped the girl on the customers’ 
side of the counter, clasping her hands hard 
together. “ You’re the nicest saleswoman I 
ever had to wait on me anywhere. Please 
show me some ribbon like this that I could 
get enough of for six dollars. I'll have to save 
out one dollar for the tassels, you see.” 

“There are three yards in the girdle,” Milly 
said practically. “That means you can pay as 
much as two dollars a yard. Now, let’s see —” 
Anxiously she looked through the shelves be- 
hind her and finally returned in triumph. 

“Here’s exactly the thing,” she said with 
decision. “It’s not quite so wide, but personally 
I think that girdle would be too bulky when 
it was tied —the narrower ribbon is really 
better, especially since you could give it an 
extra twist about your hips and get a wide 
effect. It’s only a dollar and seventy-five cents 
a yard. I think it’s been marked down because 
it’s the last piece of that pattern in stock.” 
She unrolled it with a flourish and held out 
the end for inspection. “Isn’t that better ?” 

“It’s not the same as this one—exactly,” 
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**Can I show you something in girdles >?’’ Milly asked 


her customer said doubtfully, though her eyes 
were admiring. “Still, it’s awfully pretty. Can 
I hold it up on me before the glass ?” 

“Wait till I pin it right,” Milly interposed. 
She measured off three yards and did some 
deft miracle-working things with a mouthful 
of pins. “Let’s measure your waist now,” she 
suggested, reaching over to carry her sugges- 
tion into effect. “There—go look at it. It’ll be 
as pretty as can be with’ a white dress. It 
makes your,eyes very blue, too,” she ended 
with instinctive and sincere flattery. . ~ 

It was her first customer and also her first 
sale. Milly watched the girl go off proudly, 
with her package hugged tight under one arm, 
and she smiled to herself over certain pleasant 
little visions that had to do with blue-and- 
gold sashes — not as sashes but as the first 
hard-won steps to the successful land of her 
dreams. The voice of Miss Jenkins behind her, 
with an edge of sarcasm in it, rudely inter- 
rupted those daydreams. 

“You'll make a great saleswoman, you will. 
What made you sell her some cheap marked- 
down stuff instead of the girdle she wanted ?” 

“She couldn’t afford the girdle,” Milly said 
patiently. She had had time to think out her 
impulsive offer of the substitute sash, and she 
was convinced that it was sound business as 
well as girl-to-girl friendliness. 

“Afford nothing, with that mink collar to 
her coat, and new doeskin gloves at five-fifty 
a pair!” retorted Miss Jenkins in a tone of 
angry scorn. “If you couldn’t sell it, why 
didn’t you call m—somebody to help you? 
Customers have to be managed. I could see 
she wanted that blue girdle, and it was up to 
you to sell it if you could. Probably her pa 
has a charge account, anyhow. You ought to 
have asked her that.” 

“T don’t agree with you!” Milly burst out, 
indignant at what she thought was an unfair 
attempt to depreciate her sale. “She liked 
what I sold her, and she’s going to send some 
of her class here to get ribbons for their 
school dance on Saturday. It’s the end of the 
month, and they’re all without much money 
till their allowances come. I said I’d pin the 
ribbons right for them.” 

That was the last straw for Miss Jenkins. 
She told Milly in heated tones just what she 
thought, what the floorwalker and the man- 
ager himself would think, of the impudence of 
a little upstart clerk in undertaking to start a 
new service department on her first day of 
work. 

“But lots of stores have signs that they 
make up bows free of charge,” Milly pro- 
tested, stung by this unreasonable attack. “I’m 
only going those stores one better and —” 
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Miss Jenkins waved the remark aside in 
scarlet-faced contempt. “We'll see,” she said. 
“Tf those girls do come back, and you—you 
dare to start a new custom here over all our 
heads, I’ll take it up with the management, if 
it means that one or the other of us must 
leave the store.” ; 

No one on either side said anything further 
about the matter until four o’clock the next 
afternoon, when the members of the junior 
class arrived. There were eight of them, and 
they bought three yards apiece of various 
gold-and-blue or pink-and-green striped rib- 
bons; then they had Milly pin them to fit. 

Their eight satisfied backs were scarcely 
turned when the gathering storm behind the 
ribbon counter broke. It was Miss Jenkins 
that started it, but it was Milly, rebelling at 
bit and bridle with all the spirit of Nancy 
Hanks’s offspring, that with a rush carried 
the war into the enemy’s country. To every- 
one’s astonishment, she summoned the floor- 
walker to their counter in a clear steady voice 
that gave no hint of the anger that was shak- 
ing her. 

“Miss Jenkins promised to take the matter 
up with the manager,” she said at the end of 
the quietly told tale of the pinned-to-order 
girdles, “and I thought perhaps you would 
be good enough to go with us to his office. 
I’m a stranger here, and I don’t know my 
way about yet, you see.” She smiled at him 
frankly, and the floorwalker smiled back, 
though rather doubtfully. 

“J—I don’t think Miss Jenkins needs to 
bother the manager with this,” he suggested 
diplomatically. “Not this time, anyhow. I’m 
sure that Miss Armstrong was merely being 
kind, not trying to start any new departures 
or anything.” 

“Yes, but I want to talk to the manager,” 
Milly broke in firmly. “That’s just what I do 
mean—to start a new departure. I want per- 
mission to put a sign up over this counter, 
‘Bows tied and girdles pinned to measure free 
of charge.’ ” 

It was a season of girdles. Everyone, young, 
old, fat and slim, wore one kind or another of 
ribbon belt. 

The floorwalker cast a startled glance at 
this daring new clerk and gradually grew 
thoughtful. “Well, I’ll go up to the manager 
with you, Miss Armstrong,” he said. “Want to 
come along for the ‘those not in favor say 
no’?” he added, with a grin at Miss Jenkins. 

Haughtily but hastily Miss Jenkins declined 
the invitation. 

Like Milly, the manager was also new at 
Bryant & Weber’s. He had taken the position, 
armed with a number of enthusiasms, among 
which was a belief that the employees of a 
concern should think out for themselves new 
ideas and improvements on old ones. So it 
was not hard for Milly and the friendly floor- 
walker, talking quite breathlessly together, to 
interest him in the pin-to-order scheme. For- 
tunately, he possessed a quick imagination 
and could picture to himself, in a way that 
brought an amused little smile to his lips, the 
scene over the girdles. He knew all about the 
popularity of girdles and bows that season, 
and Milly’s plan struck him at once as a clever 
means of stimulating ribbon sales. 

The three of them had a few moments’ talk, 
smiling cordially at one another for all the 
world like old friends, instead of like stran- 
gers who were nevertheless united by a com- 
mon bond of interest. As Milly turned shyly 
toward the door, the manager said something 
that added the final drop in an already brim- 
ming-over cup of happiness: 

“So you’re to be our ‘pin-to-order girl,’ 
Miss Armstrong. That’s being a specialist in 
your line, you know. It is quite different from 
being a regular ribbon saleswoman, and—eh 
—you'll find the difference in your pay en- 
velope on Friday night.” He stopped to laugh 
at her incredulous delight: “Keep on looking 
round—there are other specialties not cap- 
tured yet.” 

With an approving look he watched the 
straight, triumphant little figure march joy- 
ously down the long corridor to the ribbon 
counter and to her new pin-to-order service. 
He was almost as pleased as Milly herself was 
over this proof of his pet theory. 





stab at. But I’m pretty sure I killed it. And I 
had an extra half hour practicing in the gym 
while you poor guys were writing away.” 
David thought no more of the episode. Two 
days later, after the Latin recitation, Mr. 
Dean returned to the boys their examination 
books, with marks showing their rating. A 
was the highest mark attainable, E meant 
failure. David, well pleased at seeing the large 
A in red ink on the cover of his book, walked 
slowly down the corridor, turning over the 
pages. Monroe joined him, happy at being 


awarded a B, and they descended the stairs 
together and stood outside the door of their 
building comparing their books. Suddenly 
Wallace burst out upon them; they looked 
up, startled by his flaming, angry face. 

“What do you think of that ?” he cried and 
thrust his examination book under their eyes. 
His hand shook with rage. “See what that old 
fossil’s done to me!” 

The letter E adorned the cover, and under 
it was written: “I have hesitated over this 
mark. In ordinary circumstances I might have 


given such work as this D; it is poor enough 
at best, but it is not wholly bad. Had you 
chosen to exert your mind to the utmost dur- 
ing the full examination period you would 
unquestionably have passed; because you did 
not choose to do this, I mark you E.” 

“A dirty trick!” exclaimed Monroe. “He 
admits you wrote a paper good enough to 
pass you, and then he turns round and gives 
you E!” 

“How does he know what I might have 
done if I’d stayed through the hour!” Lester 


turned irately upon David. “Well, what do 
you think of your friend now, Dave?” 
David looked troubled. “It does seem pretty 
rough. But I suppose Mr. Dean thought that 
was the only way of making you work.” 
“Making me work!” Wallace’s eyes flashed 
more angrily than ever. “I did enough to 
pass; he admits it. That’s all I want. I’m not 
a grind, like you; I don’t have to be. I don’t 
want to get A’s; I don’t have to. Fooling 
round old Dean has turned you into a prig.” 
He walked rapidly away and left both David 
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and Monroe to an uncomfortable silence. 
David felt hurt; that Lester should take a 
fling at his necessity was unkind. He sym- 
pathized with Lester, but he sympathized with 
Mr. Dean, too. He said to Monroe, “Mr. 
Dean’s not trying to be nasty; he’s just trying 
to keep Lester headed straight.” 

“Tf Lester’s paper was good enough to pass 
him, he ought to have passed,” replied Mon- 
roe obstinately. 

The next morning in the Latin class Wal- 
lace sullenly said, “Not prepared,” when his 
name was called. Mr. Dean looked at him for 
a moment and then said, “I will ask you to 
wait and speak to me, Wallace, after the 
hour.” 

What that interview brought forth David 
was soon to learn. In the noon intermission he 
was walking up to the dormitory when Wal- 
lace joined him. 

“He’s put me on probation,” Wallace an- 
nounced, “because of my Latin flunk. If I’d 
passed my Latin, I’d have been all right.” 

“It’s hard-luck.” David could think of noth- 
ing more to_say. 

“It’s pretty tough because now I can’t take 
part in the gymnasium exhibition. It’s hard on 
Monroe because it cuts him out of a good 
half of his stunts.” 

“Did you talk to Mr. Dean about it?” 

“Oh, yes, but it did no good. When I tried 
to argue with him he said he didn’t care to 
hear me. He has it in for me; that’s the size 
of it. There’s just one thing that might help.” 

“What ?” 

“Well, if you went to him and told him 
that you thought he hadn’t been quite fair in 
his treatment of me, and if you’d show him 
how unfair to Monroe it all is, he might re- 
consider. He likes you, and he’d listen to any- 
thing you say.” 

“T’ll explain to him about you and Mon- 
roe,” said David. 

“IT wrote home about the stunts we were 
going to do, and father thought it was great. 
He'll be awfully disappointed if I tell him I 
couldn’t take part because of being on pro- 
bation.” 

So David went. on his mission of interces- 
sion. He pleaded Wallace’s cause as well as he 
could, but Mr. Dean remained unmoved. 

“The boy has been loafing, and now he has 
to pay the penalty,” declared Mr. Dean. “And 
when he urges that it’s hard on Monroe, the 
only answer is that in most cases the innocent 
are involved with the guilty.” 

“But if he really wrote an examination good 
enough to pass him, it seems hardly fair —” 

“Do you think, David, that I am choosing 
to be unfair to Wallace ?” 

“No, I shouldn’t have said that; but Lester 
thinks that you’re being unfair to him.” 

“He’s not willing to abide by consequences. 
It’s not a case for leniency, David.” 

David delivered the message and received 
nothing but reproaches. “I guess you didn’t 
let him see what a skunk ke is,’ Wallace 
grumbled, and David replied: 

“You know I don’t think he’s anything of 
the kind.” 

“Monroe thinks he is,” declared Wallace 
with satisfaction. “I don’t see why they keep 
an old fossil like that on here. You can stand 
up for him, of course, because you’re one of 
his favorites; he’s a great fellow for having 
pets.” 

David walked away without making any 
retort. He was depressed and disappointed. He 
had not believed Wallace could be so unjust. 
His sense of obligation to Wallace’s father 
made his distress all the more keen. It was 
not only Wallace that blamed him; Monroe 
also was cool to him and thought that he 
could have made things right with Mr. Dean 
it he had chosen to exert himself. 

For a few days they let him alone, and he 
was quite unhappy. Then came the night of 
the gymnasium exhibition; he sat among the 
spectators and saw Monroe execute his vari- 
ous acrobatic feats in partnership with Cal- 
vert, a stripling of the fourth form; it was a 
creditable performance, but not what it would 
have been with Wallace to assist. Neverthe- 
less, the applause was generous, and Monroe 
was awarded a medal—first prize—for his 
work. This success apparently took the sore- 
ness Out of Monroe; at any rate, he responded 
heartily to David’s congratulations afterwards 
and resumed his old friendly relations with 
him, as if they had never been interrupted. 

But Wallace’s stiffness did not relax; he did 
not drop into David’s room, or do any of the 
little things that had formerly been the nat- 
ural signs and consequences of intimacy. 

For David those were the dullest days of 
the year. The weather was so bad that there 
Were no outdoor sports; on account of Wal- 
lace’s attitude he could not thoroughly enjoy 
the companionship of anyone, for somehow 
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the friendship of no one else could compen- 
sate him for the loss of Wallace’s. And then, 
too, there was the sense that to Wallace in- 
directly, to Wallace’s father certainly, he was 
under an obligation that he could never repay. 
It made him unhappy to dwell on those 
thoughts, and so he occupied himself as much 
as possible with his studies and with reading ; 
and he went more often to Mr. Dean’s rooms. 
He and the master took walks together; in 
the evening sometimes Mr. Dean summoned 
David from the schoolroom and asked him to 
read aloud; it would be usually from some- 
thing that David enjoyed— Thackeray or 
Dickens or Shakespeare. Mr. Dean would sit 
in an armchair before the fire, with his green 
eye shade over his eyes and his fingers inter- 
locked; sometimes he would chuckle over a 
phrase, or ask David to read a passage a sec- 
ond time; and David, thus having his atten- 
tion particularly drawn to those passages, was 
not long in seeing why they were noteworthy. 
Those evenings with Mr. Dean were the most 
pleasant of his diversions, though they did not 
tend to increase his popularity. He knew that 
he was growing more and more to be regarded 
as a grind and, worse than that, as a master’s 
protégé. : 

Ruth took him to drive one day when the 
first breath of spring was in the air. 

“Oh,” said Ruth, “won’t you be glad when 
it’s summer again? Don’t you get restless at 
this time of year?” 

“There isn’t much to do in the way of 
sports,” David admitted. “Yes, it does get 
tiresome.” 

“Father says that there’s always more dis- 
order just before the spring vacation than at 
any other time—and less studying. Just think 
of Lester Wallace. I wanted to see him win 
in the gymnasium exhibition—and the foolish 
boy got into trouble instead.” 

“Yes, it was too bad.” 

“T scolded him for it, and he tried to lay the 
blame on Mr. Dean. But it was too silly! He 
seemed to think that you and Mr. Dean were 
under some obligation to put him through!” 

David’s face clouded over. “I don’t know 
about Mr. Dean, but I feel under such an ob- 
ligation. Only it hasn’t seemed as if Lester 
wanted my help.” 

“He oughtn’t to want it. I’m disappointed 
in him. I told him so right out.” 

She sat up straight with her lips firmly 
together and her cheeks flushed ; David, glanc- 
ing at her, decided that he should dislike very 
much hearing from her that she was disap- 
pointed in him. 

“T told him,” she went on, “that he was 
getting dependent on everybody but himself, 
and that if he had any proper spirit he 
wouldn’t accept help now from anyone. And 
he got sarcastic at that and thanked me for 
my helpful advice and said that he could get 
along very well without any more of it. Since 
then we’re very cool to each other.” 

“That’s the way it is with Lester and me,” 
said David. “I dare say I’ve given him too 
much helpful advice, too.” 

“Anyway, he’ll have a good chance to come 
to his senses during the spring vacation. You 
will probably be going home with him, won’t 
you?” 

“I’m not sure yet that I’m going home. It’s 
a long trip and pretty expensive.” 

David wondered if Ruth had reported that 
uncertainty of his to her father, for that eve- 
ning the rector summoned him to his study. 

“T should have told you before this,” he 
said, “of a communication that I’ve had from 
your friend, David. He wants you to spend 
your vacation at home with your family. 
And so you may regard that as all arranged.” 
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David’s face lighted up. “Isn’t that splen- 
did! Oh, I wish you’d tell him, Dr. Davenport, 
since I can’t, how thoughtful and generous I 
think he is!” 

Dr. Davenport smiled. “I’ll convey your ap- 
preciation, though I think he is aware of it.” 
’ David’s happiness was further increased 
when two days before the close of the term 
Wallace said to him, “Want to share a section 
with me on the train west of New York ?” 

“Sure, I do,” David answered. 

“All right. I'll match you for the lower 

rth.” 


They matched, and David won. “I'd just as 
soon take the upper,” he-said, but Wallace 
would not consider such a change. 

David was so glad to renew the old rela- 
tions with Wallace that he did not wonder 
very much why it had happened. On the 


TIDE RIPS 


HE line storm broke at last. A wicked 

easterly backed two points into the north 

and whipped straight up the mouth of 
the harbor. Then came driving gusts of rain 
and snow. But instead of slackening as it 
should have done, for two days the wind rose 
higher, and with the third day came a full 
moon—and high-course tides. 

No. 50 house was crowded with export 
freight assigned to the Glasgow boat, which 
had wallowed in at the last moment, dropped 
her Scotch rags and herring up the river and 
slipped down to No. 50 for a three-thousand- 
ton return cargo. When she arrived there her 
captain glanced once at the mass of freight, 
once at his barometer. Then he went ashore. 
They could load him all they liked; but not a 
tug would touch the Clan Mackenzie’s sides 
until that glass became reasonable. 

Load him they did, then, with no more ado 
than if the season had been mid-July and the 
weather prime. First they gave him grain in 
the lower holds of one, three and five in order 
to steady him. The shifters rigged huge canvas 
tents to keep the rain out of yawning hatches,- 
tied on their masks, picked up shovels and 
dodged below. Until midnight, above the 
scream and urge of the storm, you could hear 
a strident, monotonous swish! from the ele- 
vator chutes. On deck and in the air the dust 
of Minnesota barley mingled with the sleet. 

Five gangs started loading on the follow- 
ing day. But they stopped at noon for good. 
Much of the cargo was bagged—fiour, oat- 
meal and starch. The rain was heavier; and, 
although a tent from chute mouth to hatch 
will make all snug for loading grain, other 
freight must be dragged up stagings in the 
open. As luck would have it, the dock super- 
intendent was flat on his back with a fever, 
and Billy Murray, the loading clerk, refused 
to risk letting those bags of meal get wet. By 
the time the tide had turned docks and ships 
were deserted. 

Stan Alden, the company’s watchman, went 
his rounds over the crowded dock and then 
settled down complacently in a sheltered cor- 
ner to read the paper. No one knew much 
about him. About eight years ago he had ap- 
peared on No. 50 as watchman; since then 
he had performed his duties without fail- 
ure or remark. The hurry and the bustle of 
transatlantic freight seemed to pass over him 
unnoticed. Clerks and foremen liked him be- 
cause he had kept his eyes open those eight 
years and would sometimes bear a hand in a 
pinch, but the longshoremen found him an 


It was good to be there out of the 
roar, earning money by doing nothing 
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journey Wallace took a Vergil out of his bag 
and began to study. “I’m going to make up 
my Latin this vacation,” he explained. “I 
want to play ball next term.” 

“Let me help you,” urged David. “TI’ll 
translate with you if you like.” 

“No, I told Ruth Davenport I wouldn’t let 
anybody help me after this, and I won’t. She 
got pretty fresh, taking me to task, and I'll 
show her.” 

Wallace wore an injured look as he settled 
down in his seat and began to study. After 
about half an hour, he glanced up. ““Confound 
it, Dave, I’ve got to have help on this! Here, 
how does it go?” 

And David spent most of the journey tutor- 
ing his friend, and had the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that in a way he was paying for his trip 
home. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Kenneth Payson 
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unsociable man. Alden knew well why he had 
never risen, why after years of competence in 
a business where promotion is usually certain 
and rapid he was still night watchman. He 
did not believe in “bucking” fate. 

But there had been another reason, and 
that, also, Alden knew. Strangely, yet nat- 
urally enough, that reason was even now 
aboard the Clan Mackenzie not fifty feet from 
where the watchman sat. Alden mused idly 
on the coincidence. He bore no grudge. His 
mind simply wandered back eight years to the 
littered decks of an unloaded steamer, to a 
bill of lading that refused to tally, to a first 
officer named Welsh, who had accused a 
supercargo named Alden of pilfering. Vaguely 
he remembered that scene in the skipper’s 
cabin. The white-haired captain had weighed 
their words in doubt; but there had been no 
witness, and the first officer’s rank had told. 
Since that day he had obtained employment 
with another company. 

Alden could only guess why the man had 
seen fit to move, but he remembered well his 
own experiences. For weeks he had drifted 
aimlessly about the docks, stunned into in- 
ertia, deprived of self-respect. Then one day 
when he was half starved he saw the super- 
intendent of No. 50, who had pierced his soul 
with one keen glance and had hired him as 
watchman. Whereupon Alden swore undying 
allegiance to that man. 

Some time later he had found by pure 
chance the evidence for want of which his 
white-haired captain had put him off the 
Western Range. But some time later was too 
late. Periodically Welsh had appeared aboard 
the Clan Mackenzie on the regular arrival of 
the freighter from Glasgow, and a cabin stew- 
ard named Sloane put in occasionally on his 
new berth, the Helsingfors. But Alden watched 
his dock. 

So the man had drifted through the long 
nights, sometimes reading the newspapers, 
sometimes dreaming, content in his solitude; 
and so he sat now on a box just inside one of 
the massive doors, with his slouched hat pulled 
down over his eyes, his unshaven chin tucked 
snugly into the collar of a disreputable great- 
coat, and his wet, shabby shoes tapping the 
soggy plankings. Sometimes he glanced casu- 
ally at the paper spread across his knees; 
more often his eyes strayed out past the dirty 
steel plates of the Clan Mackenzie and down 
the harbor, where the wind and the rain were 
tearing the spray into ribbons of foam. 

He sniffed.at the familiar reek of leather 
and rotting oatmeal. It was good to be there 
out of the roar, earning money by doing noth- 


ing. 

About four o’clock Alden got up and 
stretched. Best to look round and see that 
everything was snug. Lights were beginning to 
blink across the harbor. Once beyond the lee 
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of the ship, the wind pitched him against the 
side of the freight house, and the rain lashed 
his face. Harbor waves were breaking across 
the exposed end of No. 50 dock. 

Stooping over the cap log, Alden saw the 
muddy water swirling round the piles hardly 
four feet below the level of the planks. He 
had never seen it so high; and the flood had 
still two hours to run! He turned and hurried 
back along the dock. 

In the office he found tide tables, which he 
scanned. The 7th—where was the 7th of No- 
vember ?—there!—high water at 6.07 P.M. 
The 8th--low at 12.20 a.m., high again at 
7 am. “Average run will be 10.8 above mean 
low water.” It was that now, with two more 
hours to rise. The water was four feet under 
the dock. In two hours — Alden snatched a 
six-foot measuring rod from the rack and 
stumbled out. On the stringer again, he found 
a sheltered spot in the lee of the ship, lowered 
his rod and noted the water level. Three feet, 
eight inches below the dock. Alden waited. 

At five o’clock it was three feet. Lines were 
forming in the watchman’s usually placid face. 
The dock was crowded; a ship was waiting 
for her cargo; and the boss was sick. There 
was a man who would solve this thing. Tides 
and storms and loadings were business for big 
men to worry over and overcome. 

At half past five Alden saw by his flash light 
that the wet streak on the rod had reached 
to within two feet and four inches of the top. 
At seven minutes past six it was hovering 
round the two-foot mark and still climbing. 
At half past six it stopped, one foot and ten 
inches under the planking. Alden straightened 
his stiff back and fought his way out to the 
head of the dock. The gale clawed at his hat. 
He saw at once that it had hours to blow. 
Already it had delayed the flood half an hour 
and heaped it up two feet above normal. The 
next high tide would flood No. 50. 

Then, gripping his rod and staring into the 
night, Alden fought his battle alone. He 
wanted to slip away, to find perhaps a new 
job where he could again be quiet and at 
peace. He wanted a box somewhere and the 
evening paper and dreams. What business was 
this of his? Docks had been flooded before; 
hundred-thousand-dollar cargoes had been 
ruined. That was what insurance was for! 

Then the miracle happened, and the man 
that was in his soul awoke. His thoughts 
flashed to the superintendent, his big boss, 
the man who had pulled him out of the gutter, 
who had always a kind word on his tongue— 
he thought of him, bedridden, wasted with 
fever, noticing the gale as it shrieked past his 
window, remembering bitterly the full moon, 
the high-course tides. For him Alden would do 
it; for him he would tackle this impossible 
job. Because he, Alden, was night watchman 
here on No. 50, had cargoes consigned to his 
charge—because of all those things rolled into 
one mighty reason he would renounce his 
creed. He would “buck” fate. 

He ran the length of the dock, fell head- 
long over some obstacle, picked himself up 
and snatched open the office door. There op- 
posite him stood a telephone. 

“West 1218. That you, Morgan? This is 
Alden—-Alden, the watchman on No. 50. Mr. 
Morgan, the tide’s coming over the dock. It 
was less than two feet under at high water— 
ran half an hour overtime. Hear the wind? 
Next high is at 7 a.m. She'll flood us, sure. 
What can we do? Why, load the ship! Will 
you call out your gangs? I'll get the clerks. 
We'll all have to pitch in. It’s the only 
chance.” 

With sinking heart Alden listened. The 
stevedore superintendent would not call out 
his gangs. The cars had stopped; the trolleys 
were down; the gangs had scattered—and 
anyway, man, the weather! The thing could 
not be done. Rain would soak worse than 
tidewater, and there was not enough time. 
The stevedore superintendent was “blamed” if 
he thought the tide would flood the dock. It 
never had before; why should it to-night? 
Alden could go as far as he liked—pitch the 
stuff into the harbor if the idea appealed to 
him. Whatever the proposition, the stevedore 
superintendent was to be counted out. 

Morgan hung up. What had come over that 
watchman? You would think he was local 
manager all of a sudden. Morgan peered out 
at the storm and returned to his supper. 

In the office Alden met temptation again. 
You certainly could not load without the 
stevedores. Why not give it up? He wavered. 
Something in Morgan’s attitude of cocksure- 
ness stung him— Morgan, who thought he 
knew the job after a brief two years! And the 
superintendent tossing on his pillows! Alden 
set his lips in an unaccustomed straight line. 

Out on the dock the watchman was aston- 
ished to find a clearing sky. The wind had not 
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abated, but here and there a star twinkled, 
and the rain had all but stopped. It was a 
good sign. Pretty soon it would haul into the 
northwest and then blow clear. He clambered 
up the gangway of the Clan Mackenzie, hesi- 
tated an instant and then walked down the 
deck toward the first officer’s stateroom. 

With his back to the door, Mr. Welsh was 
writing at his little folding table. He was a 
bulky man; the back of his neck looked red 
and massive. Alden stepped in quietly and 
shut the door behind him. 

“Mr. Welsh —” 

The man did not look round or move. His 
voice came in a menacing rumble: 

“Well ?” 

“Mr. Welsh, have you noticed the tide? It 
came almost to the edge of the dock last 
flood; this wind sure will put it over on the 


You'll take orders from this—man. Now get 
out and be quick about it!” 

There was not an instant to lose. The clerks 
must be produced immediately to tally the 
stuff as it left the dock, to check it into the 
holds, to direct its stowage. At the telephone 
again, Alden got first Ed Conry, who lived 
but three blocks uptown. Ed pondered the 
situation, looked at his watch,—it was then 
just after seven,—whistled long and low and 
snapped out that he would be on the bottom 
of No. 1 hold in ten minutes. Billy Murray, 
the loading clerk, was indispensable, for he 
had the loading lists and the lot numbers. 
Murray had always liked\Alden, and he loved 
his job. The weather was improving. Why 
not? 

So it went. To Alden, toiling away at his 
wind-tossed wires, that telephoning was the 





Then a veritable pandemonium of applied energy broke loose on No. 50 


next. The house is full of bagged meal piled 
on the plankings. It'll be a total loss. The 
longshoremen won’t touch it. They don’t like 
to get the gangs together after once knockin’ 
off. So—I thought you might —” 

“Well ?” 

“Bear us a hand.” 

A raucous laugh filled the little room to 
suffocation. Welsh threw back his gross head 
and roared. Ship’s force turn to on the dock 
—eh? At the command of the company’s— 
watchman, eh? That was certainly the “king- 
pin” in jokes. 

“My name is Alden. Supercargo Alden— 
yes, once of the Western Range.” The watch- 
man’s voice was steady, almost languid. 

Welsh turned a gaping face. 

“T have seen you often; but, as you didn’t 
remember me, I thought it better not to in- 
trude. Do you remember Sloane, the steward ? 
He was shipmate with us. Yes. He jumped 
ship just after we unloaded that indigo. No 
one knew why. But since then I’ve met Sloane. 
He said he saw you down in No. 4 hold one 
night at the dock. You were stooped over a 
case, and you looked up and saw him and 
comme him by the arm. He said you paid 

im.” 

Alden’s voice had become a whisper. Sud- 
denly that eight-year-old injustice mastered 
him. His look flashed like white hot steel. 

“The Helsingfors docked Monday. Sloane is 
aboard her.” 

Welsh’s eyes seemed starting from their 
sockets. For a long minute they stared in the 
dead silence, then wavered—fell. Slowly his 
fat finger reached out to an electric button. 
Alden unlocked the door. 

A man knocked and stepped inside. Welsh 
found words: 

“Pipe all hands. Turn to loading cargo. The 
tide’s floodin’ the dock on the next high. Tell 
Watson and Styles and Baldwin and the 
Doanes to act as foremen on the hatches. 


hardest kind of work. Some men were out, 
others laughed in his face and hung up. The 
big clock in the corner ticked away the pre- 
cious seconds. But at last he had enough—a 
dozen or so men who lived near, who were 
willing to risk it at the double pay he brazenly 
offered, who perhaps knew that the boss was 
sick. As the clock struck the half hour, Alden 
wiped the sweat off his face and stared ab- 
sently at a crack in the wall. Was it worth 
while? He jerked himself erect and went out. 

Now the big dock was awake to a myriad 
bustle of sights and sounds. White arc lights 
flickered and sputtered, casting a weird glam- 
our over rows on rows of assorted freight. 
Stagings stretched from doorways to the 
decks ; over each yawning hatch a huge cluster 
of electric bulbs lighted up a maze of tackle and 
cordage and fell warmly into the caverns be- 
low. Steam winches began to cough uncer- 
tainly ; shouts echoed inside the great shed; 
the low rumble of trucks on planking made a 
pleasant thunder. The night was as clear as 
a bell and cold. The wind roared from the 
northwest. 

As the first white bags came swinging 


‘aboard, Alden marveled at the uproar he had 


created. Whether the task lay within the range 
of human effort he did not know. He had 
learned that a gang of stevedores can load 
twelve tons an hour, and he knew that there 
were a thousand tons of meal to go aboard. 
What the tide would do no man could say. 
The “high” was due at seven o’clock, but for 
all anyone knew the dock might be flooded an 
hour before. The thing was the wildest gam- 
ble; its possibilities of failure were so great 
that Alden turned his mind away and plunged 
into the work. 

That night the man seemed possessed of a 
demon. He was everywhere at once, pointing 
out lot numbers to those who searched, put- 
ting his slim shoulder to a passing truck, 
climbing over stagings to take a peep at the 
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stowage. He got up competitions between 
gangs and wildly offered prizes; he had a word 
of cheer for every man in sight; he inter- 
viewed the ship’s cook and caused huge cans 
of hot coffee to be set on every hatch. No one 
could say he drove the job. He was the job. 
He led, and they followed. He laughed, and 
they sang. He spoke, and they jumped and 
struggled. 

There was trouble in No. 3, the bunker 
hold. A bag had dropped and crushed an arm. 
Men were standing about, gaping. A hush fell, 
broken by murmurings and the victim’s groans. 
But Alden was bending over him, was direct- 
ing his removal, was dispatching a man for 
the doctor; and Alden took his place. 

Shirt-sleeved, hatless, wringing wet with 
sweat, covered from head to foot with white 
dust, Alden toiled at endless pairs of hundred- 
and-forty-pound bags that dangled before his 
bloodshot eyes. As each wildly swinging bur- 
den shot into the hold he gripped it and hung 
on until it came to rest. Then the gang set 
upon it and swung it toward a waiting corner. 
A puff of dust arose as the two bags hit their 
neighbors. One man unhitched the falls and 
with a shout set them swinging to clear the 
hatch on their return. Another man loosed 
the bridle from its grip round the bags; and 
by the time the bags themselves were packed 
firmly in their places, another pair came twist- 
ing and careering into sight. 

Every man in the ship’s force was working 
desperately, not because the dock superintend- 
ent was sick, or because this strangely excited 
watchman seemed to want success, not even 
because a flooded cargo would mean a tre- 
mendous loss to the company that hired them. 
They worked eagerly because they knew well 
that, if this cargo were ruined before they 
could get it aboard, there would be tedious 
delays in port ahead of them. The weather 
had cleared, and a quick loading meant— 
home. 

But Alden had no such incentive; and at 
four o’clock in the morning his thoughts grew 
very bitter. What a fool he had been! How 
were his own prospects ever to be benefited 
by this ridiculous night’s work? There was 
perhaps one chance in ten of their clearing the 
dock before the tide reached it. If they failed, 
he would probably lose his job, for when car- 
goes are ruined some one must be fired in 
order to satisfy the directors. If they suc- 
ceeded, the ship would get the credit ; the crew 
would receive a bonus, and the local manager 
would come down to dine aboard with the 
captain and Mr. Welsh, and he would talk 
about company spirit. 

Alden glanced up. Above him, leaning over 
the rail of the bridge, with a leer on his sod- 
den features, stood the ship’s first officer. In a 
flood of cleansing anger the watchman’s mighty 
purpose returned. It was for the boss that he 
was working! His boss, a real boss, a man 
worth working for. Alden jumped to his place 
and swung with all his weight on a dangling 
load. “What d’you say, boys! Let’s go!” 

At five o’clock the bunker hold was loaded, 
but there were still piles and piles of white 
bags lining the dock. The men were tiring fast. 
A solid night’s work will tell on the sturdiest 
longshoreman ; those sailors were quite unused 
to the sudden pull and drag of dock labor. 
Alden let them go their own gait and took to 
watching the tide. _ 

His measuring rod told him that the dock 
would be flooded long before scheduled high 
water. There was only a two-foot space be- 
tween the planks and the water, and in half 
an hour that space had shrunk by eight inches. 
Then Alden did some figuring. He had exactly 
one hour left if the tide rose at a uniform rate. 
So he counted the loads sliding over the four 
remaining stagings. No. 1 was pretty slow— 
they had a long pull up in her bows; but 
No. 4 and No. 5 were loading with clocklike 
speed and precision. In all, they averaged three 
loads a minute, which meant that they could 
handle three hundred and sixty bags in that 
precious hour. Alden ran inside and spoke to 
the clerks. There were eight hundred bags left. 

Were fate and Mr. Welsh to conquer after 
all? Was he to lose by a few hundred bags in 
the last hour of a good fight? Not if his name 
was Alden. Which it was. The watchman had 
but one card left. He played it. 

“Double up on everything! Eight bags to a 
truck, four bags on a tackle load! Five dollars 
an hour from this minute! Who wants it ?” 

They all wanted it, there was little doubt of 
that; and they jumped accordingly. But the 
clerks stood aghast. It was a terrific strain on 
winches and bridles and tackle falls. With 
every load, there would be grave danger to 
running gear and men. But this watchman 
who seemed mysteriously to be at the operat- 
ing end to-night was evidently willing to take 
the risk; and surely they had nothing to lose. 
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They were used to taking risks. They picked 
up their tally blocks, therefore, and went at it. 

Then a veritable pandemonium of applied 
energy broke loose on No. 50. The winches 
braked and hissed with greater spirit in the 
cold dawn. The thunder of the trucks grew 
loud and continuous as the men made up their 
loads and raced headlong to the stagings. On 
the open hatches the foremen danced impa- 
tiently ; below them in the holds, now almost 
full, the gangs set upon the swinging bags like 
wildcats and worried them into place. Bend- 
ing over the cap log of the dock, with measur- 
ing rod in hand, Alden watched the tide. 

The minutes sped into oblivion. Away out 
toward the end of the dock, where the waves 
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were already washing well over the plankings, 
a weird, bleak grayness spread slowly. The 
toiling faces looked seamed and gray and 
spent; bodies moved stiffly like gray wooden 
toys. Those endless bags slid and twisted in 
their sickening whiteness, and behind each 
cheery shout an anxious look scanned the 
dangling load, and in the holds men kept well 
clear. 

Alden hardly knew that it was morning. 
Under the towering steel side of the Clan 
Mackenzie he crouched on the stringpiece and 
watched the tide. 

It sucked and eddied six inches below the 
planks. In the light of Alden’s electric torch it 
gayly reached long fingers round the piles at 


PETES RHEUMATISM 


E was from sunny Italy and had been in 
equally sunny California for nine years. 
From his wagon he sold vegetables and 

fruit at the two mining camps in Calaveras 
County, and everyone called him Pete; that 
was as near as they cared to come to his real 
name. 

Pete was jolly, sunny-tempered and kindly. 
He knew by name every child on his route, 
and his customers often wondered whether he 
did not give away in fruit to the little rascals 
half his profit. He carried his money in a long 
buckskin purse, and the children never grew 
tired of watching him make change. He would 
cup his left hand under the mouth of the 
purse, which he had opened, then he would 
grip the bottom with his right hand and shake 
gently, holding the purse nearly level, and the 
silver would crawl slowly out into the waiting 
palm. When he was obliged to change a large 
bill his hand plunged into another pocket and 
pulled out a large roll of greenbacks. Then the 
children stared and said, “O-o-oh, chee!” 

“T should think you would be afraid to 
carry so much money, Pete,” Mrs. Holcomb, 
the wife of a mine foreman, once said to him. 

“For why?” asked Pete, lifting his eye- 
brows. “Nobody bother Pete.” 

“You can’t tell,” said Mrs. Holcomb. “Some 
one might rob you, some one from outside 
who didn’t know you the way we do.” 

Pete laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 
Everything was a joke to him. “ He try-a 
treeck like-a dat, me, I’m poke-a heem in da 
eye weeth onion. Make-a heem cry. How that 
do?” And Pete squinted at her. 

“Oh, go on, you silly man!” laughed Mrs. 
Holcomb. “I almost hope some holdup man 
does rob you if you feel like that.” 

Pete kept on his placid way, traveling a 
lonely mountain road from camp to camp. He 
never carried a weapon, and he laughed at 
people who advised him to do so. Generally he 
sang as he rode, and anyone who was coming 
received plenty of warning of his presence. 

At one place between the camps Pete had 
to turn a sharp corner; there his outer wheels 
ran within a foot of the edge of a cliff. At 
the middle of the turn he could have extended 
his arm and dropped his whip straight down 
for four hundred feet without its touching 
anything in its fall. Just beyond the turn 


came a sharp rise where the horses had to’ 


pause halfway up for breath; in the middle of 
the grade was a little level place just long 
enough for wagon and team. His horses knew 
it-for a resting place and always stopped 
there; Pete usually let them do as they 
pleased on the grades. 

On the side of the road away from the cliff 
stood a big pine. It was almost eight feet in 
diameter at the height of a man above the 
root; and the ground sloped abruptly down 
from the tree to the narrow road, so that the 
inner wheel of the wagon made a sharp angle 
with the bank. At that place ruts were cut 
into the rock deep enough to hold the wheels 
from slipping sidewise; and no man who rode 
round that turn ever doubted the wisdom of 
the road maker. 

Pete sometimes eyed the big pine and 
thought what an ideal place it would be for a 
holdup when some one had stopped on the 
upgrade to let his team breathe. A man could 
hide behind that tree and give no evidence of 
his presence until he stepped out, gun in hand. 
Always he laughed at himself for his fancies, 
scouting the idea of such a thing. It was per- 
fectly ridiculous to think of so remote a pos- 
sibility ; only Pete did not think in just those 
words. More likely he, thought in his mining- 
camp dialect, “Rats! No chances like-a dose.” 

Then, just when he felt absolutely safe, 
iolks began to talk about the road agent who 
had held up two rigs over on the road to the 
Progress Mine. That was eighteen miles away. 
\ighteen miles is not much for a road agent. 


“Pete, you better buy a gun,” said a miner. 
“I like a Bisley myself, but some takes more 
to the old frontier gun. Seein’ as you hain’t 
had any practice throwin’ a shortgun, mebbe 
you’d better get a scatter gun.” 

“T don’t like-a dat; dose road-a agent shoot 
first, talk afterwards. No. No-a carry gun. 
Too good-a mark for shoot. Road-a agent 
see dose gun, blim! Pete have hole in heem.” 

“Mebbe you're right, but I dunno,” said the 
miner. “I’d pack a six under my left leg, with 
the butt stickin’ out handy. You can get a 
gun out that a way mighty quick and come 
a-smokin’.” 

Pete made one concession to the conditions 
—he hid the bulk of his money in a small can 
under a pile of potatoes. In his pocket he car- 
ried only what he needed for making change. 

A week went by, and word came of another 
holdup; that time it occurred on the other 
side of Pete’s road. The inhabitants began to 
breathe more easily, feeling sure that the 
bandit must be working south. After he had 
crossed the south fork of the river there 
would be no more danger. Then came a report 
that he had held up and robbed four men in 
a wagon just over the line in Tuolumne 
County. Calaveras folk took heart. 

“Headin’ south,” said old Tom Murdock. 
“He’ll most likely turn east and git out into 
the farmin’ country in the San Joaquin.” 

“Thank goodness, we’re shut of him any- 
how,” said Bill Tobin. “Don’t care a hoot 
where he goes, just as long as he don’t hang 
round here.” 

“Big joke on him if he ever held you up, 
Bill,” chuckled Tom. “A box of matches and 
a jackknife that come round the Horn—that’s 
about what he’d git offfn you. Now if he 
ketched Sairy, it’d be more of a family calam- 
ity, seeing as she always keeps the cash.” 

“And a blamed good thing there’s some one 
in my fam’ly that does keep the coin, which is 
a plaguy sight more’n there is in yourn.” 

“Well,” retorted Tom, “glad he’s gone and 
left us, anyway.” 

The whole camp echoed this sentiment in 
spirit if not in words. They felt a strong sense 
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his feet, swinging dark masses of seaweed this 
way and that, lapping hungrily at each suc- 
cessive ‘row of little barnacles. It crept to five 
inches below the planks; it crept to four 
inches below the planks. Beneath the froth 
the tired watchman saw the massive sweep 
and surge of a power beyond his control. For 
the first time in his life Alden prayed. The 
tidal wave was two inches below his feet. 
Abruptly he straightened his aching back 
and stared at the dawn. The thing was beyond 
him now; but he had done his best. He dared 
not think how many bags were left. To his 
tortured soul a single one meant failure. Stag- 
gering, groping, Alden somehow got down the 
dock and into the office. He was through. 


of relief to know that the 
bandit was working south 
away from the mines. Men 
who had gone back to the 
old habit of carrying a “six” 
gun left it at home once more. The stage 
driver almost ceased his suddenly acquired 
habit of driving with a heavy forty-five-cal- 
iber revolver under his left thigh, with its 
handle well out for grasping—almost, but not 
quite; for while passing certain parts of the 
road he still would bring the revolver out 
from beneath the seat cushion to the more 
favorable position. Where conditions were 
most auspicious for robbery he went armed 
and ready for instant action; along the 
stretches where a bandit had little cover he 
placed his weapon in a safe place. 

Pete dreve over the same road that the 
stage followed. At no time did he carry any 
weapon more deadly than the knife he used 
for cutting the tops off carrots and parsnips. 

It was almost two weeks since the bandit 
had showed any activity, and Pete was sing- 
ing as he drove up the grade to the new camp. 
With his elbows on his knees and the reins 
loose in his Jax fingers, he sat humped over, 
singing his own version of a popular melody. 

The horses turned the sharp elbow above 
the tall cliff and jogged along to the sharper 
grade. They settled to their work at the first 
rise, and Pete went right on singing. At the 
halfway stage they stopped for their regular 
breathing spell. With a jingle of metal rings 
and a squeaking of worn leather, the off horse 
shook himself; then both horses quivered and 
jerked on their firmly placed feet, as if to 
check a furious jump at its inception. A bit of 
dirt rolled down the bank. 

Pete lifted his head and stopped singing. He 
spoke to the horses; but the animals did not 
need reproof, for after one swift glance up the 
slope at the tree they settled into quietness. 

“What-a da mat’ weeth you? Why you 
make-a da lil jump, huh? Foolish!” 

“Stick ’em up!” said a voice, and a long 
arm quickly thrust a big revolver past the 
side of the tree. “Git a move on ye, dago!” 


With a quick thrust of his strong hand he jammed the 
bandit’s head under the upcurve of the front wheel 
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Ten minutes later Ed Conry opened the 
door. Catching sight of Alden, he shouted: 

“Well, she’s loaded.” 

There was no answer. For the first time in 
almost eight years the company’s watchman 
was fast asleep on the dock. 

That is how a new superintendent was 
found for No. 50. For when the boss was 
pensioned there stepped into his place one 
who had proved his ability at the task most 
needful in the shipping game—bucking fate. 
Alden is a changed man now. He stands 
straighter on his feet and looks his foremen 
in the eye. Insoluble enigmas delight him, and 
freight moves swiftly through his dock. 
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Still maintaining his half-stooping position 
in the seat, Pete thrust his hands above his 
head. The bandit came out and down the 
bank, sticking his heels in deeply to avoid 
coming too fast. 

“Get down!” he ordered. “Make it lively, 
too! The stage is due here in twenty minutes, 
and I want to get through with you first.” 

“Meestar, you be patien’ weeth me,” said 
Pete, rising with apparent pain and difficulty. 
“De rheumatiz, he one ver’ bad t’ing. He 
hurt-a so bad. You ever have rheumatiz, 
meestar ?” 

“Never mind what I’ve had; you get a 
move on,” said the bandit. 

“Sure, meestar. Be patien’, please,” said 
Pete, getting down backward over the front 
wheel, with many groans. “Not-a get-a mad 
weeth me, meestar. Dose rheumatiz, he awful 
bad t’ing to have. Me, I hope you never get-a 
heem.” 

Impatiently the bandit stepped closer and 
reached a hand to help him down from the 
wheel. He was in a hurry to take Pete’s 
money and make him helpless, before the 
stage came grating down the upper half of the 
steep grade. A curve would hide it until it 
came within forty yards, and he wanted to be 
ready for it. 

Pete was terribly clumsy, and the bandit 
lifted him a little and pulled on his arm. With 
a sharp cry as of pain, the Italian slipped and 
caught at the arm that helped him. His entire 
weight fell on the bandit, who was standing 
on sloping ground, and both men went down 
against the wheel, with Pete on top. 

It was strange that a little fall like that 
should make such a change in Pete. The stiff- 
ness all went out of his legs and his back, his 
arms became tremendously strong, and he 
acted with incredible speed. With a quick 
thrust of his strong hand he jammed the ban- 
dit’s head under the upcurve of the front 
wheel. His knee landed in the man’s stomach, 
and with a hard wrench on his wrist Pete 
took his revolver. Poking the muzzle into the 
bandit’s ribs, he jerked him to his feet. 

“How you like-a dat, hey ? You smart rob’! 
You-a march-a walk now! Queeck!” Whirl- 
ing the bandit round and jabbing him hard in 
the back, he added, “Come-a, babies! Pull 
along, boys!” 

Obediently, the horses leaned into their col- 
lars and started the wagon. Walking ahead of 
them and guiding the bandit with a cocked 
revolver, Pete led the team up the second 
grade to a place where a thoughtful road 
maker had widened the cut. Here his team 
swung off the road close to the bank in a 
curved recess. 

The horses stopped at the word, and barely 
had the grinding of the wheels ceased when 
Pete heard the stage coming. As it swung 
round the curve just ahead the driver caught 
sight of Pete and his prisoner and slowed up. 
Stopping alongside, he looked down at Pete 
and grinned. 

“Caught something, eh, Pete? Looks kinda 
blue round the gills, like he didn’t relish get- 
ting prodded with a gun. Who is he?” 

“Bring-a da rope,” ordered Pete, disregard- 
ing the question. “You take-a heem down to 
the sheriff weeth compliments of Pete. Aha, 
you smart rob’! You-a banditta! Rheumatiz 
ver’ bad to have-a, but Pete no have-a heem, 
not never. Look-a!” 

And Pete began a wild dance in the grit and 
dust of the roadway. The driver set a firm 
hand on the bandit’s shirt collar, and his lone 
passenger began to tie him. 

“Hey, you crazy dago! Lower the hammer 
on that gun, or you'll plug the wrong man!” 
yelled the driver, for Pete was wildly waving 
the gun as he danced. He stopped, grinned, 
lowered the hammer and looked up. 

“Rheumatiz! Huh!” was all he said as he 
stepped on the hub and climbed to the seat. 

















A map showing the island of Yap 
and the cable lines 


FACT AND COMMENT 


A WISHBONE will do you no good unless 
you have a backbone to put with it. 


The One Poor Tool at hand will mend the case, 
And not the Twenty somewhere round the place. 


IF YOU WOULD be different from other 
people, learn to live within your income. 


TO-MORROW IS THE DAY when riches— 
in naive-looking pocketbooks—take to them- 
selves wings and old silk hats resent being 
kicked. 


THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT has enacted 
a “rat act,” which provides that anyone har- 
boring a rat or a mouse may be fined from 
five to twenty pounds. There have been few 
prosecutions so far, since the authorities do 
not wish to enforce the law rigidly until the 
people become familiar with it. 


CONVERTING WASTE into by-products 
has made many a fortune, but no one has 
quite solved the problem of old vulcanized- 
rubber scrap, the remains of outworn auto- 
mobile tires. An ever-increasing surplus of 
dead rubber, unavailable for rebuilt tires, 
challenges some one’s ingenuity to find an 
economic use for. it. 


THE WILLINGNESS of a small college to 
stay small is pleasing. Some people still believe 
that the best form of college training is fur- 
nished by a hundred students and a dozen 
professors in intimate, sincere study of a few 
humanistic subjects; and so long as there are 
people who believe that, the small college that 
refuses to dilute its intellectual nectar will 
continue to find favor. 


REFLECTED IN PRICES paid to.contrac- 
tors for road work in 1920 are the increased 
costs of labor, sand, gravel, stone and cement. 
Gravel roads cost at least $7000 a mile, con- 
crete roads $40,000 a mile and brick roads 
$55,000 a mile. As the money available for 
road construction is largely limited by statute 
or by the returns from taxation, many states 
this year have held up work until they could 
get better value for their money. 


IN ISSUING REGULATIONS that are to 
govern the transfer of land in Palestine the 
high commissioner, Sir Herbert Samuel, helps 
to put into the language a word that will be 
new to most readers of English: the word 
“doonum,” a measure of land. The regulations, 
intended to protect Zionists, oblige everyone 
who wishes to sell land to get the written con- 
sent of the administration; and to get it he 
must describe the character and situation of 
the land and name the price. The buyer must 
be a resident of Palestine and can buy under 
the new ordinance not more than three hun- 
dred doonums of farming land or more than 
thirty doonums of city real estate. A doonum 
is one forty-fourth of an acre. 


THE FAMINE AREA IN CHINA is about 
the size of the State of Pennsylvania, and the 
number of people affected is about 10,000,- 
000; but to get a true perspective we need to 
remember that all China is a third larger than 
the United States, and that it has an estimated 
population of 400,000,000. One trouble is that 
the famine district is entirely isolated from 
such productive areas as Szechwan Province, 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


which always has a surplus of foodstuffs. 
Transporting foodstuffs from the relief sta- 
tions on the railways is extremely difficult, 
but an unusually mild winter and effective 
relief organization have done wonders. The 
American Red Cross is building roads, thereby 
employing thousands of the needy and so 
literally paving the way to reach countless 


others. 
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YAP 


RITING a few weeks ago about the 

disagreements that have arisen over 

the disposition of the cable lines that 
the Germans formerly owned, we spoke of the 
case of Yap, which is the chief island in the 
western group of the Carolines and lies about 
a thousand miles east of the Philippines. 

When the Spanish rule in the Pacific col- 
lapsed as a result of the war with the United 
States the Carolines fell into the hands of 
Germany. During the recent war Japan, as 
an ally of Great Britain, seized most of the 
Pacific possessions of the kaiser, and it was 
amicably arranged between Japan and Great 
Britain that in case of victory Japan should 
keep the German islands north of the equator 
and Great Britain should have those south of 
it. With the establishment of the League of 
Nations the form of carrying out that ar- 
rangement was changed. The Council of the 
League issued mandates to various Allied 
powers over lands that Germany or Turkey 
had been obliged to surrender. To Japan it 
awarded the mandate over all the Caroline 
Islands. 

Since the United States Senate did not 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles, this country 
was not represented in the League Council 
and so was not consulted on the subject of 
mandates. Our government did not think it 
was called upon to protest except in cases 
where its own interests were threatened; but 
it did protest at once against putting Yap 
under complete Japanese control, because Yap 
is an important cable centre in the western 
Pacific. Cables laid by the Germans run from 
it to the Dutch Celebes, to Guam (where there 
is a connection with our own Philippine cable) 
and to Shanghai. The Japanese lifted the ter- 
minal of the Shanghai cable during the war 
and brought it ashore on one of their islands, 
so that it no longer serves as a means of direct 
communication with China. 

The German cables gave the United States 
a useful duplicate means of communication 
with the East. In case of any interruption to 
the line between Guam and Manila they would 
be our only convenient way of reaching the 
Philippines. Two years ago in Paris President 
Wilson told his colleagues that the United 
States could not consent to seeing Yap and its 
cable lines fall into the hands of any single 
power. A year ago-our State Department, in 
notes to the several Allied powers, repeated 
that protest, and one of the last acts of Secre- 
tary Colby was to send a note to the League 
Council reminding it that this country had 
not agreed and would not agree to any such 
disposition of the matter. 

It is an unfortunate result of our rejecting 
the Treaty of Versailles that we are obliged to 
present our case through notes of protest and 
cannot make our influence felt directly in the 
body that is dealing with this and similar 
questions. The new administration may find 
a way to restore our international relations to 
something nearer their normal state. We hope 


it will. 
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THE WORK OF THE QUAKERS 


N*« all pacifists are able to convince the 
world of their sincerity. Some of them 
are merely temperamentally timid; and 
some, professing pacifism only when they 
think it serves their purpose, are ready enough 
to fight when fighting seems more profitable. 
There are others who are opposed to the use 
of physical force but who are quarrelsome and 
intemperate when the tongue is the weapon to 
be employed. 

The Quakers fall into none of those classes. 
They have come out of the war with a clear 
conscience and the respect of everyone. They 
are genuine lovers of peace, but, though they 
do not fight, they do not hold aloof from the 
dangers and labors of the war-torn world. 
They demonstrate daily that charity for all 
which Lincoln longed for; they show forth 
among men the spirit of Christ as almost no 
other body of his followers has shown it. 

While the war was going on The Compan- 
ion spoke of the relief work and the recon- 
struction work that the Quakers were carrying 
on in the devastated and harried regions of 
France. By it they won the eternal gratitude 


of the French. When those whom they suc- 
cored call them “Les Amis” it is not only be- 
cause the Quakers are perfectly and typically 
the Society of Friends, but because in a time 
of great trial they have shown themselves 
affectionate and helpful and steadfast. 

Since the war the Friends have continued 
their labors undiminished. They have taken 
over the reconstruction of large areas of 
France, particularly in the neighborhood of 
Verdun, and are working with the same unob- 
trusive generosity that distinguished them in 
war time. Across the border they have hun- 
dreds of workers who are doing what they 
can to relieve the often serious lack of food in 
the-countries of Central Europe. 

“You are Christians,” writes a German 
poet, Wilhelm Schefer, in a Letter to the 
Quakers. “We all knew that love was the fun- 
damental idea of Christ’s teaching: you have 
been able to remain faithful to that teaching 
in practice. Before the stroke of fate came 
upon us you were an almost unknown sect 
among us; now your presence overshadows 
all the churches. Neither papal bishops nor 
those high in authority in the Protestant 
churches have kept themselves free from 
hatred that war engenders, nor can they now 
point, as you can, to a fundamental principle 
of life.” 

That is the great achievement of the Quak- 
ers. When so large a part of mankind has 
grown skeptical, cynical, full of evil desires 
and of ill will, they have kept clear before the 
world the only safe and true fundamental 
principle of life—love for your brother man. 


og 
FATHER AND SON 


E will hazard the assertion that by far 

the greater number of men whose lives 

are useful, fruitful and reasonably 
happy had fathers who made friends of their 
boys, and that the greater number of men 
whose lives are wasted or evil had fathers 
who never made friends of their boys. It is 
from the father that the boy should get his 
first lessons in good humor, sportsmanship, 
generosity, good fellowship, perseverance, in- 
dustry—indeed, in all the qualities that should 
eventually enable him to bear himself as he 
should in the rough-and-tumble of life. From 
the mother comes usually the fostering of the 
gentler and more spiritual side of his nature; 
but that outgrowth is likely to be arrested 
and may even die unless it is accompanied by 
growth of the manlier virtues. Those may be 
fostered in school, by teachers and by associa- 
tion with other boys; but there is no influence 
so potent in nourishing them and in shaping 
the boy’s character as that of the father who 
makes a friend of his son. 

Paternity implies nearly always some meas- 
ure of affection, but it does not always imply 
some measure of friendship. There are many 
fathers in the world who have a kinder and 
more tender feeling for their boys when they 
are away from them than when they see them. 
The nervous, irritable father whose high- 
spirited son is a source of annoyance rather 
than of pleasure, the overworked father who 
comes home too tired to have any zest for 
play, the preoccupied father who cannot 
shake off his problems and troubles, the self- 
indulgent father who regards his home as a 
sanctuary for himself and wants only to be let 
alone with his newspaper, his magazine and 
his pipe—none of them is by way of culti- 
vating his boy’s friendship. None of them is 
meeting in the proper spirit the responsibilities 
of parenthood—even though they may all be 
taking proper measures for the health and 
schooling of their children. 

Friendship requires a certain amount of 
effort, a certain amount of self-sacrifice, yield- 
ing frequently your own desires to those of 
the person that you befriend. The father who 
reads aloud to his boys and discusses with 
them the books that they read, who helps 
them with their lessons, who teaches them the 
use of tools, the names of trees and flowers 
and birds, who makes holidays and Sundays 
an occasion for giving pleasure to them rather 
than for seeking it for himself, serves not only 
his sons but his country. 
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HOW TO SAVE 25,000,000 TONS 
OF COAL A YEAR 


OMETHING like a year ago Congress 
asked the Geological Survey to look into 
an interesting proposal for diminishing 

the cost of the immense amount of mechan- 
ical power that is used in the cities along our 
Atlantic seaboard. The scheme involved the 
use of high-tension electric power; it planned 
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to cover the region lying between Boston on 
the north and Washington on the south and 
extending 100 or 200 miles inland, and it pro- 
posed to manufacture the power partly by 
falling water and partly by burning coal at 
the pit mouth, instead of in locomotives or in 
factory boiler rooms. 

The Geological Survey has made a prelimi- 
nary report; it finds the plan entirely practi- 
cable. According to the conclusions of the 
investigators it would be possible to electrify 
at least 12,000 miles of railway in that dis- 
trict, and to carry the greater part of all the 
railway traffic of the East on those rails. The 
net cost of the work would be about $650,- 
000,000; but the annual saving in coal and 
in cost of operation they put at $90,000,000. 
There would also be a great saving in coal 
for manufacturing plants and public utilities 
—larger even than that made by the railways. 
Altogether the Survey thinks that the new 
system would save 25,000,000 tons of coal a 
year, and that the project would supply at 
least three quarters of all the power needed 
for all purposes in the region that it covers. 
Not the least of the saving would be made in 
the actual transportation of coal, which is 
bulky freight. The new plan would release 
both trackage and freight cars for other busi- 
ness; almost the only coal that would be car- 
ried would be that used to heat dwelling 
houses and public buildings. 

Of course the Geological Survey has looked 
carefully into the matter of water power, for 
that is the cheapest source of electrical current 
that can be found. It thinks that from the 
St. Lawrence, Raquette, Delaware, Susque- 
hanna and Potomac rivers and a number of 
smaller streams among the Adirondacks, about 
one quarter of the necessary power could be 
obtained. The rest would come from coal 
burned at or near the mines. 

The report advises Congress to authorize a 
“super-power” corporation to take over ex- 
isting companies and offer its stock to the 
public. It suggests that no bonds be permitted, 
that there be a limit to the amount of divi- 
dends that can be paid, and that surplus earn- 
ings be returned to the companies that buy 
power from the corporation. Altogether the 
plan has much to recommend it; it is con- 
= of a very sensible and businesslike 

ind. 

The greatest objection to it is that it would 
come so near to creating a power monopoly ; 
though government control might make it 
difficult for the owners to abuse their oppor- 
tunities, it is disturbing to think how easily 
the production and transportation of the bus- 
iest industrial district of the country could be 
tied up if any designing group of persons 
obtained authority over the employees of so 
far-reaching a corporation. That is one of the 
dangers which future legislation must direct 
itself to avert if it can. 


o ¢ 


THE CABINET 


RESIDENT HARDING made up his 
cabinet by a new process, and the result 
is so good that his method may well 

be followed by his successors. He virtually 
admitted the public to consultation with him- 
self; and, preserving an open mind and keep- 
ing his own counsel, he allowed intimations of 
his tentative plans to become known. In that 
way he gathered information by talks that 
he had with leading men and from newspaper 
comment as to the qualifications of the candi- 
dates whom he had in mind; but, having 
made his decision, he stuck to it and yielded 
nothing to captious criticism from whateyer 
source it came. 

In comparison with any recent cabinet of 
either party the new President’s advisers are 
of a distinctly higher class in respect of expe- 
rience in public affairs. Mr. Hughes has been 
governor of New York and a justice of-the 
Supreme Court. Both Mr. Weeks and Mr. Fall 
have served a full term in the Senate. Mr. 
Denby has been a Congressman for three 
terms. Mr. Hoover has had a wonderful expe- 
rience in administering food relief and food 
control. One of the five fell short of being 
elected President by the barest of margins, 
and two of the other four were prominently 
supported as candidates for the same office 
in Republican national conventions. In other 
words, the cabinet includes three members of 
Presidential rank, which has not been true of 
any other cabinet since Lincoln’s first one. 

But a comparison of Mr. Harding’s secreta- 
ries with those of recent Presidents need not 
be taken as a criticism of the Presidents who 
chose the recent ones. First-class men, whether 
Senators or Congressmen or men in profes- 
sional and business life, are not easily per- 
suaded to accept department portfolios. They 
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must give up positions to which they have 
been elected and duties that they enjoy, or 
must close up private business that may be 
yielding them large incomes, to undertake 
duties that require great labor and impose 
great responsibility, i in an office the tenure of 
which is always brief and frequently precari- 
ous. Mr. Pierce was the only President who 
succeeded in holding his whole cabinet to- 
gether for four years. Mr. Wilson kept four 
of his original cabinet through his eight years’ 
term; but there were changes in seven of the 
ten departments, and in some of them there 
was more than one. 

It seems to be the policy of the present ad- 
ministration to give large scope and a high 
degree of independence to the heads of de- 
partments. They are men of such standing 
that restraint upon their freedom of action 
would be intolerable to them. Of course re- 
sponsibility for: whatever is done by any 
executive department rests ultimately on the 
President; but as to all matters except those 
of the highest importance he will trust those 
whom he has chosen as his advisers to act 
according to their best judgment. In that way 
only can he get the best results from them. 


AE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


t= Supreme Court in decreeing the un- 
constitutionality of the Lever food-control 
law, with all its antiprofiteering provisions, 
did not so much deny the legality of the aims 
professed by the act as rebuke Congress for 
the carelessness and looseness with which it 
drew the bill. When commercial practices are 
made the subject of legislation, those which 
are to be forbidden should be defined with 
the utmost exactness. Otherwise, it is impos- 
sible for a business man to know when he is 
on the windy side of the law. But the Lever 
act failed to do that very essential thing. It 
forbade in general terms and punished in pre- 
cise terms, so that, although it hung a very 
real menace over the head of the merchant, it 
did not tell him just what performances on 
his part would bring punishment down upon 
him. Like so much of our overabundant and 
garrulous legislation, it was meant as much 
for political effect as for real service, and 
therefore it was drawn hastily and vaguely. 


o 


EN the surviving members of the Rus- 
sian Constituent Assembly that was 
dispersed by the Bolsheviki in 1918 came to- 
gether in Paris they set up what may prove to 
be a landmark in the history of Russia. They 
could do little except to renew their protest 
against the violence and the insanity of the 
Bolshevist government and to record them- 
selves as opposed to any foreign intervention, 
military or economic, in Russia But they gave 
to the real Russian people an assurance that 
sane and patriotic leadership is still possible 
when the fury of Bolshevism has worn itself 
out, and they carry on, albeit in exile, the only 
political tradition on which a free and liberal 
Russia can be built. These men, of whom 
Avksentieff, the social revolutionary who was 
leader of the directorate of Ufa, which gave 
place later to the Kolchak régime, is one, are 
not monarchists or czarists, but liberals. They 
represent the ideas in life and government 
with which Europeans and Americans are in 
sympathy. If Russia comes back into the fam- 
ily of civilized nations, it will be under their 
guidance. The alternative is the gradual trans- 
formation of the Russians into a Tatar horde, 
frankly Asiatic and barbaric in all its charac- 
teristics. In that direction a strong current of 
emotion is already driving some of the active 
and energetic Russians. The economic side of 
Bolshevism does not deeply interest many 
Russians; most of its leaders are Jews. But its 
militant and fanatical side does appeal to the 
Muscovite soul. e 


EORGIA, the little republic in the Cau- 

\J casus Mountains, is the latest prize to 
fall into the hands of the soviet army. Tiflis 
has been occupied, and the Moscow govern- 
ment now finds itself in contact with the 
Nationalist Turks everywhere in the Trans- 
caucasus. The two parties were very friendly 

while they had common enemies; it remains 
‘o be seen whether they will get on so well 
now that one or the other must take second 
place in that part of the world. There are 
rumors that the Bolsheviki mean to invade 
Persia this spring. That might bring matters 
0 a head. Washington has information that 

T rotzky is publicly advising closer relations 
with Germany, the chief source of military 
supplies for his army, and with Japan, because 
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Japan may at any time become an enemy of 
the United States and of the western Euro- 
pean nations. 9 


RINDELL and Hettrick, who as go- 

betweens, one representing labor and the 
other the employers, administered the scan- 
dalous agreements that made building cruelly 
costly in New York, have both been convicted 
and sentenced to jail. That is a good beginning ; 
but the housecleaning will not be complete 
until the dishonest dealers and contractors 
who conspired to rob the house owners and 
rent payers of the great city, and who found 
Hettrick and Brindell useful agents, are like- 
wise tried and convicted. 


oS 


HE nearest thing to a real battle that 

has occurred in Ireland since the Dublin 
rebellion of 1916 took place near Macroom in 
County Cork. Some three or four hundred 
Sinn Feiners ambushed a strong body of 
auxiliary police, killed their commander and 
made it so hot for them that reinforcements, 
including aéroplanes, had to be sent to their 
rescue. We hear nothing more about peace, 
and the pacification of the island by force 
makes little if any progress. It is even re- 
ported that Sir Hamar Greenwood, the secre- 
tary for Ireland, may resign; no one could 
blame him if he should. 


so] 


HE hot blood of, our Central American 

neighbors has led those of them who 
inhabit the little republics of Panama and 
Costa Rica to fall to fighting over their 
boundary line. Costa Rica took possession of 
a strip of land along the Coto River, which, 
it maintained, was 
definitely awarded to 
it by President Loubet 
of France, when, some 
twenty years ago, he 
arbitrated the bound- 
ary dispute between 
Costa Rica and Co- 
lombia—for Panama 
was then merely a 
state of Colombia. The 
Panamanians, who as- 
sert that other essen- 
tial conditions of the 
award have not yet 
been complied with, 
responded eagerly to 
the challenge; and «when President Porras 
tried to settle the difficulty by negotiation 
instead of by arms some ardent patriots at- 
tempted to assassinate him. One of the first 
acts of our new Secretary of State was to 
notify the two countries that the United 
States would have something to say unless 
they composed their differences peaceably. We 
are told that the decision to intervene in the 
dispute between Panama and Costa Rica was 
not based on any interpretation, however 
wide, of the Monroe Doctrine, but on the 
treaty rights we hold from Panama to use all 
necessary force in protecting the Panama 
Canal. As a matter of fact it was taken by 
both parties as another example of our dis- 
position to dictate to the smaller republics 
and was not really popular with either. They 
finally agreed to accept the mediatfon of the 
United States rather than fight, although Pan- 
ama warned Secretary Hughes that it would 
not accept the Loubet award — which was 
subsequently confirmed by Chief Justice White 
in 1914—as the basis of arbitration. 
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HE recent revolts against communist rule 

in Petrograd, Moscow and southern Russia 
mark another stage in the decline of the soviet 
power. We have had to get most of our news 
either from Helsingfors, which is a notori- 
ously untrustworthy manufactory of rumors, 
or from Warsaw, which is not much better, 
but enough has leaked out in confirmation 
of the reports to indicate that this was the 
most formidable blow that the Russians 
themselves have struck for their independ- 
ence. The revolt was strongest in Petrograd, 
where Bolshevist government has made life 
almost or quite unendurable. It was also seri- 
ous among the peasants of southern Russia. In 
Moscow, where the Red army is in complete 
control, it was easily suppressed. The revolt 
was in no sense a royalist or reactionary 
conspiracy. According to one report it was 
organized by Bourtzeff, who is a social revo- 
lutionary. His party, which is traditionally 
rural rather than proletarian, seems to main- 
tain its vitality under Bolshevist oppression 
better than any other. Another version of the 
affair is that it was a spontaneous rebellion of 
the working classes against the severity and 
incapacity of the Moscow government. 
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Gaunt was he as a wolf of Languedoc. 
—Thomas Hood. 


HIS evening at nightfall, as I was turning 
up the brown earth in a corner of my 
garden on the edge of the moor, bent low 
over my task and absorbed in thought, I sud- 
denly became aware of the presence close to 
my head of a shaggy, gray, tawny beast that 
with a kind of mocking air looked sidewise at 
me out of gleaming eyes, narrow and slanting, 
Chinese fashion. I am free to admit that I was 
startled. My mind had been away daydream- 
ing, for this solitary hoeing is monotonous 
work, conducive to meditation, and the ap- 
pearance of the stealthy trespasser was weirdly 
noiseless. The next instant, however, the beast 
pushed a friendly cold nose against my cheek, 
and in the dim light I could see the slow 
wagging of his bushy tail. It was only Sweep, 
a gray collie dog with whom I am on the 
footing of amicable acquaintance. 

Only Sweep stopping on his way home, ex- 
cellent dog! He gave me an affectionate pat 
of his paw and passed on, melting into the 
brown dusk as silently as he had appeared and 
leaving me to a new train of thought. That 
thought—such, even in life’s latter years, is 
the abiding strength of young impressions— 
was wolf and the fate of a certain “old man 
Rochard.” 

My mind flew away far from England, 
which for three hundred years at least has 
known no wolves except those that live behind 
the bars of a menagerie cage. It harked back 
to days of early boyhood in France, where 
the name of wolf had always a fearful sig- 
nificance—and not for children only. I was 
again a lad of eight on a visit to St. Jean-aux- 
Bois, an ancient village near the Aisne River 
on the outskirts of the great forest of Com- 
piégne: a piece of country, by the way, that 
has witnessed the prowess of many an Améri- 
can soldier. 


“IT WAS A HARD WINTER” 


I am speaking of more than half a century 
ago. In those days the word wolf had a sin- 
gularly present and always ominous meaning 
to dwellers in remote districts, more espe- 
cially to those in the neighborhood of forests 
or of mountain ranges. No hard winter passed 
without bringing its quota of sinister adven- 
tures with the hereditary enemy of country 
folk and of their flocks. 

It was a hard winter. The wolves had been 
much to the fore, driven by famine not only 
into the cultivated areas from the forest but 
into the plain from the wider recesses of the 
Ardennes and the Vosges Mountains. The lu- 
gubrious, terrible howl of the brigand when 
ravening hunger twists his vitals would rend 
the frosty nights, a sound that the peasants 
had not heard for nearly a generation. For the 
eager small boy who was sometimes allowed 
to spend an evening hour by the hearth fire 
of the forest ranger’s house just on the edge 
of the forbidding woods the tales of the wolf’s 
atrocities during the late spell of hard weather 
were hair raising. They were tales not only 
of sheepfold rapines but of straying children 
carried away at dusk, of whom nothing but 
gruesome relics —little boots and shreds of 
clothes—were discovered in some thicket; of 
the solitary packman, stealthily shadowed for 
miles and’ miles on either side along the lonely 
paths by a couple of the four-footed brigands, 
losing his way in the forest from sheer. fright 
and only saved from the murder that awaited 
him when he should fall from exhaustion by 
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THE WOLF IN FRANCE ‘= Egerton Castle 


Egerton Castle did most of his literary work in successful collaboration with his sg 
Agnes Castle. His search for material for their stories led him into historical fields 
where he often brought to light striking fact and legend. He died in September, 1920. 





the providential appearance of 
the patrolling garde-chasse— 
brave Ranger Timoléon himself 
with his unerring carbine! 

The head of one of the par- 
ticular miscreants, grinning with 
terrifying white teeth over the 
chimney mantel among the nu- 
merous trophies of the chase, 
was pointed out as the trophy 
of that marvelous running shot. 
As to the other sacripant, it 
had of course escaped: bringing 
down single-handed one wily 
wolf was already a sufficiently 
notable feat. 

Then there was the case, more 
tragic, of “old man Rochard,”’— 
le vieux Rochard—the superannuated for- 
estier who with his grandson had gone at fall 
of dusk just inside a clearing on the margin 
of the forest to gather firewood in that bitter 
weather. The boy had told the tale. He had 
left the old man some distance away stooping 
over the bundle of sticks he was tying up. In 
the great silence he heard a shriek of distress 
cut suddenly short, and he ran back and saw 
a gray wolf of enormous size—un énorme 
loup gris—with jaws fastened in the nape of 
the old man’s neck, dragging him through the 
snow toward the dark 
underwood. The boy had 
a billhook in his hand, 
and, as the beast relin- 
quished its prey to meet 
the small adversary, dealt 
it frantic slashes over the 
muzzle. Whereupon, with 
a howl of rage, the ma- 
rauder disappeared 
among the trees. “I cut 
his jowl off!” the boy 
had asseverated between 
tears and exultation. I 
can still recall the ranger 
in his indigo blouse and 
his brown leggings 
strapped over the knees, 
with his bushy eyebrows 
and his badger-gray 
goatee beard, as he de- 
lightfully mimicked the 
grandson’s tones. Such 
was the tale; there had 
been the bloodstained 
billhook for a witness, and the old man’s life- 
less body with the fearsome gash at the back 
of his neck. It was consistent with all the 
habits of lupus, which, except when hunting 
in packs, will seldom attack a man on the 
move, but will pounce on him if still or pros- 
trate. Well do I remember how keen was my 
ambition to meet the boy hero, who was 
scarce older than I, and how bitter was my 
disappointment that the meeting never oc- 
curred. 

No wonder, then, as I stooped over my 
work at dusk that the silent visit of my canine 
friend Sweep should have brought me back 
with a start to the bygone drama of poor 
Rochard and the grizzly talk round the fire of 
the ranger’s house. 

My young ears heard much about the sub- 
ject of wolf that further information later in 
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_ life proved to be true: his stealth and pru- 


dence, which amounts to cowardice in time of 
plenty and in mild weather; his ferocity and 
inconceivable recklessness when the hunger of 
icy weather drives him out of his retired lair 
into the open; his diabolical cunning, which 
makes all attempts at trapping him derisory; 
his incredible power of calculation and in- 
genious trickiness both in planning his incur- 
sions and in defeating attempts to circumvent 
him; his strength and skill in fight,—when he 
does fight,— which defies the cleverest and the 
most powerful hound; his fleetness of foot 
and especially his endurance, which virtually 
precludes any hope of merely running him 
down. In short, the only conclusion to be ar- 
rived at with wolf is through the leaden bul- 
let ; and to come to that conclusion—such was 
the popular opinion in the garde-chasse’s 
house—“takes a deal of doing.” That is work 
for the louvetier. Where in the world would 
the poor country folk be and what would they 
do without the wolf-master—the louvetier! 
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The wolf-master of the dis- 
trict in France holds a position 
that in some respects compares 
with that of masters of the 
hounds in England. But, where- 
as the master of hounds can be 
regarded only as a patron and 
organizer of pleasurable sport, 
the louvetier fills a post of vital 
importance to the welfare of the 
community—a fact that has 
been amply proved whenever, 
as happened at certain periods 
of disturbance, the office was 
allowed to fall into abeyance. 

It is remarkable what a prom- 
inent réle the wolf seems to 
have played in the history of 
the French people and how persistently it has 
left its record in the popular tongue. In no 
other language is the animal’s name so often 
used proverbially or for purposes of imagery. 
To “cry wolf” is, of course, a familiar expres- 
sion in England, but it is ‘scarcely a popular 
one; it may be said to be purely metaphorical, 
literary. In French, however, crier-au-loup 
always suggests a warning about a decidedly 
dangerous creature. Many are the expressions 
that suggest familiarity with the appearance 
and with the habits of the common enemy. 

Twixt dog and wolf 
(entre chien et loup) is 
a singularly descriptive 
as well as a picturesque 
way of referring to gath- 
ering dusk, the t ht, 
the “brown hour,” n 
it is doubtful whether the 
creature seen following 
your footsteps by the 
roadside is dog or wolf. 
It shows that the danger 
was an ever-present one, 
and it refers to the brig- 
ands’ well-known avoid- 
ance of full daylight. 

To move “with a wolf’s 
tread” (marcher a pas de 
loup) is another simile 
that marks traditional 
acquaintance with the 
beast’s noiseless padding. 
Then there are such catch 
phrases as “having seen 
the wolf,” with reference 
to a person’s being frightened out of his wits 
by something untoward ; “as well known as the 
white wolf” (connu comme le loup blanc), to 
denote some person with whom everyone is 
presumably acquainted. And again, wherever 
we would in English colloquially say, “Talk 
of the Devil, and there he goes by,” the French 
language, Aaunted by the idea of the familiar 
fiend, will have it: “Speak of the wolf, and his 
tail is round the corner.” Adverting to a par- 
ticular cunning, pernicious person, we are 
likely to speak of “the old fox!” The French 
naturally speak of “the old wolf!” They will 
describe anything irretrievably lost as being 
“down the wolf’s throat.” What we simply 
call a sunk fence, or a ha-ha, a contrivance 
reasonably likely to keep out prowling ani- 


mals from preserved ground, is‘known in’ 


France as a “wolf’s leap”—saut de loup. The 
same pervading idea of the wolf terror for 
children, and indeed for the superstitious 
“grown-ups” in rural districts, is expressed in 
the loup-garou—“the wolf-man”—as the im- 
personation of the Evil One on the prowl. 
Those are only a few of many instances that 
could be mentioned to show how deep, despite 
civilized conditions, is the impression left on 
the popular mind by the traditional menace. 
And it is scarcely to be wondered at. Even 
in these days the average record of wolves 
yearly destroyed by the louvetiers exceeds 
twelve hundred. And, not to speak of the 
steady carnage among flocks and domestic 
animals, the loss of human life in the wilder 
districts amounts in certain years to many 
scores. Looking up the subject, I find for one 
instance that in the very winter when I first 
heard so much about the wolf sixty-three 
human beings were attacked with fatal results 
in Cornouaille alone—the westernmost part of 
Brittany. Similar records came that hard year 
from the rocky plateau of Auvergne in the 
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centre of France and from the prosperous 
country at the foot of the Pyrenees. As late 
as 1895, during the long and severe winter, 
packs—not solitary marauders—came down 
from the Savoyard Alps in such unsuspected 
numbers that the efforts of the regular louve- 
tiers proved altogether inadequate, and whole 
companies of Chasseurs Alpins (those same 
“Blue Devils,” as the Germans called them, 
who gave so good an account of themselves at 
Verdun) had to be summoned to destroy 
them. 

The evil is of course as ancient as human 
history itself. It figures pretty constantly in 
the annals and legislation of France. In the 
capitularies of Charlemagne at the beginning 
of the ninth century is found an account of 
the earliest intelligent measures taken for the 
destruction of the pests. That farseeing and 
sagacious autocrat issued orders to his “counts” 
within their jurisdiction throughout the land 
—from the Mediterranean to the North Sea, 
from the Rhine and the Alps to the Atlantic— 
to maintain in each province at least two spe- 
cially chartered hunters, wolf-masters, whose 
sole business in life was the destruction of 
wolves. 

You may well lose yourself in conjectures 
as to the means employed in so wild, so vast 
and so sparsely populated a country to eradi- 
cate a pest that even in these days of deadly 
firearms is hard to keep down. But that the 
ordinance had beneficial results is shown by 
the fact that it was maintained or revived in 
some similar form under every following 
reign. Indeed, you may take it that the 
present - day, comparatively obscure officials 
known as the district louvetiers are the suc- 
cessors in direct line of those mighty wolf- 
masters created by the organizing genius of 
Charlemagne—a picturesque instance of con- 
tinuity in national institutions. 


WOLVES FOLLOW DISASTER 


We in the British Isles appear to have got 
rid of the wolf plague without the need of a 
similar institution. In England, in the early 
fifteenth century, the beast ceased to be a 
danger that had to be reckoned with. It re- 
mained longer in Scotland, where the very 
last wolf ever heard of in the roaming state 
is said to have been slain by Sir Ewen Cam- 
eron of Lochiel during the reign of Charles II 
—an incident that appears to have been 
looked upon as distinctly worthy of notice. 

The complete. and final elimination of the 
bane is no doubt owing to the fact that, as 
lupus was steadily being hunted down in the 
land, our insular position precluded all possi- 
bility of fresh immigration. In France the 
case was different. There was nothing to pre- 
vent the migrating wolf from reaching the 
country from the wildernesses of Central 
Europe—even from Russia and still more dis- 
tant Siberia, the classic home of the race. 

Many are the legends, to some extent based 
on fact, of vast armies of wolves traveling 
—even as the invading Goths and Vandals— 
from their hungry deserts to the richer lands 
of the west, to be stopped only by the At- 
lantic. At any rate, to this day the black wolf 
crosses the Pyrenees, and the brown wolf the 
Alps, to reinforce fraternally the ranks of 
the much harried gray wolf of France. And the 
day seems still far distant when the curse 
will be finally extinguished. 

Whenever periods of- national disaster, of 
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disorganization through civil wars, invasion, 
famine or revolution, have passed over the 
country one of the first things to happen has 
always been a fearful increase of wolf ravages. 
Perhaps the worst epoch was that of the la- 
mentable English wars in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. It is recorded in an extraor- 
dinarily interesting manuscript of that time, 
known as the Diary of a Paris Burgher, that, 
because of the deserted condition of the coun- 
tryside, the wolves had become so numerous 
and so audacious that on more than one occa- 
sion they had entered Paris itself in broad 
daylight, and that they had grown so fero- 
cious that contrary to their habit they sought 
human flesh in preference to any other. In 
time, with the return of peace and some kind 
of order, the war renewed upon them by the 
louvetiers rapidly reduced their number. 


AN ANCIENT OFFICE 


The grand louvetier, the royal officer charged 
to supervise the work of the provincial wolf- 
masters throughout the kingdom, was a very 
great personage, indeed. His office was perhaps 
the one undeniably efficient among all those 
created by the ancient régime. It was swept 
away, however, with the rest by the hurri- 
canes of the French Revolution with a result 
that ought to have been foreseen—a result so 
disastrous that within a very few years a 
decree passed on February 7, 1797 (“13th Plu- 
viose, year V of the Republic One and Indi- 
visible,” according to the new arrangement of 
the calendar), the Revolutionary government 
had to revive almost integrally the old royal 
ordinances concerning the wolf-masters, which 
had proved so beneficent through the “dark 
centuries.” 

Napoleon, most precise organizer, went a 
step farther and actually reéstablished the 
ancient office of grand veneur,—hunter in 
chief—who was expected among many other 
things to watch and report to him the work 
of wolf destruction. The first officer to bear 
that responsibility in the empire was no less 
a person than the great Marshal Berthier, the 
hero of Wagram; he who received his first 
lessons in the military art with Lafayette in 
the War of Independence. 

Napoleon III, diminutive nephew of the 
great one, but an equal stickler for imperial 
pomp, maintained the post of grand veneur 
and with it the duties of relentless wolf harry- 
ing. The office has been abrogated under the 
present French Republic. Gone is the lavish 
establishment of the royal or imperial hunter 
in chief; gone the cocked hats; gone the hand- 
some uniforms of the wolf-masters, white 
with bright green facings; gone the gold-laced 
liveries of pigueurs and valets de chiens. The 
mandate now devolves on the prefects; and 
the actual work is carried out—with undimin- 
ished efficiency, it must be admitted—by pri- 
vate gentlemen of means and sporting spirit 
who appreciate the honor of fulfilling the 
historical duties of the former lieutenants de 
louvetiers—with the help of such skillful and 
experienced rangers as my friend of old, at the 
forest house of St. Jean-aux-Bois, Timoléon 
of the unerring carbine. 


“THE BEAST OF GEVAUDAN” 


There are endless legends still current about 
the ravages committed by beasts of unusual 
strength and ferocity. As a rule the solitary 
wolf is characterized by cunning—a cunning 
that leaves in the shade that of the traditional 
fox. There have been instances, and always in 
the case of animals endowed with inordinate 
strength and size, where nothing but human 
flesh would satisfy their ravenings—wolves 
that would despise the easily obtained sheep 
to secure a feast upon shepherd or wayfarer. 
The most notable example is a certain black 
wolf still talked about as “the beast of Gévau- 
dan,” which for the best part of four years, 
from 1764 to 1767, kept the Languedoc coun- 
try in a state of terror. The Gévaudan is that 
district of southern France the wild beauty 
of which Robert Louis Stevenson so delight- 
fully described in his Travels with a Donkey. 
Stevenson, indeed, has something to say, 
though in a humorous way, about the leg- 
endary beast. The very name of le Béte du 
Gévaudan has come to signify something su- 
pernaturally formidable. It is no longer a mere 
wolf in popular parlance, but some terrifying 
tend. The legends still current about it in cen- 
tral France are fantastic. We have tales of the 
inefficacy of mere lead and the final success 
of the silver bullet, which in the traditions of 
ail old countries alone can overcome the Evil 
One incarnated in man or in beast. We have 
even the ever-recurring romance, dating from 
inedizeval knight-errantry, of the noble lady 
pledging her hand and her fortune to him who 





will rid the land of the devouring monster. 
That particular tale probably owes its origin 
to the fancy price laid at the time on the head 
of the audacious brigand—twenty-three thou- 
sand livres, an enormous sum for those days. 

The hard facts, however, as recorded in the 
registers of the grand louvetier, are startling 
enough. When the great Gévaudan beast was 
at last cornered and shot it had attacked one 
hundred and thirteen people, of whom it had 
devoured eighty-three. Month after month 
without result the local wolf-masters had used 
every available hound, horse and gun of the 
province—hill and forest and plain. The news 
of the incredible contest penetrated the court 
of Louis XV in the midst of its pleasures and 
its frivolities. The king sent one of the most 
notable wolf hunters of Brittany, a M. Den- 
neval, who was credited with having killed 
upward of a thousand wolves in his long ca- 
reer. But he, too, fell a victim of the super- 
wolf in a rocky glen of the Vivarais, where he 
had tracked it. It is said that his flints missed 
fire. 

Matters could not be allowed to rest there. 
A score of the most experienced Jouvetiers and 
all the best rangers of the royal forests were 
dispatched to the scene of action under the 
command of the king’s own gun bearer, M. de 
Beauterne, the first shot in France. It is inter- 
esting to imagine that little army riding or 
tramping across half France, mobilized against 
a single wolf, and the aristocratic sportsman 
posting night and day southward from the 
royal palace of Compiégne to the wilderness of 
Languedoc under orders to bring the wolf to 
book! 

With better luck than the previous envoy, 
M. de Beauterne succeeded not only in cor- 
nering the wily devastator but in bringing it 
down himself with a masterly shot. And he 
posted back northward, carrying the villain- 
ous head for the king’s inspection at Versailles. 
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A STRANGE HORSE HUNT 


HE strangest horse hunt in the whole 

West, says a former plainsman in Field 

and Stream, took place in the Cafion 
Diablo country, in Arizona, during the sum- 
mer of 1908. Fred Volz, the Indian trader at 
Cafion Diablo station, conceived the idea of 
using Hopi Indians to round up the bronchos. 
There is nothing extraordinary in Indians’ 
hunting horses; what is extraordinary is that 
the Hopi did their hunting on foot! 

The tribe, says the old plainsman, lives on a 
reservation buried in the heart of the Painted 
Desest of northeastern Arizona, and the men 
are the swiftest runners in the West. Many of 
their religious ceremonies require them to run 
long distances across the arid wastes; I have 
known them to go for sixty-five miles without 
stopping. 

For many years Volz conducted a trading 
post on the Hopi reservation, and he knew 
of their wonderful endurance. Believing that 
they would be of great service in hunting wild 
bronchos, he sent for a number of the fastest 
runners to come to Cajion Diablo to take part 
in a big horse round-up. 

People who were fortunate enough to see 
that round-up will never forget it. The coun- 
try was combed for miles, and when the line 
of runners and riders finally closed in near the 
big trap, virtually every living thing on the 
range except rattlesnakes, skunks and birds 
was inside the circle; horses, jack rabbits, 
coyotes, deer and even a herd of antelope 
mingled together in wild confusion. But there 
were too many animals to be handled prop- 
erly, and when the hunters tried to drive the 
horses into the corral most of them broke 
through the line and escaped. 
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“PETER, WHERE’S MY WIFE?” 


AN is always imagining that he hears 
bits of human speech in the calls of 
birds. The Boer on the South African 

veldt, though he seems unimaginative enough 
to a stranger, has his own pretty fancies of 
that sort. One of them is referred to by a 
correspondent of the New York Times: 

After a protracted winter the first signs of 
spring are the letters persons write to the press 
to say that they have heard the call of the 
red-throated cuckoo. The Dutch call him 
Piet, mijn vrouw (Piet, my wife), because 
his call sounds like those words. The story is 
that a Dutchman named Piet shot a female 
cuckoo one day and that ever since the male 
bird has followed him, asking, “Piet, mijn 
vrouw?” The story gains point from the fact 
that there is something melancholy in the 
bird’s cry and that no answering call by the 
mate is ever heard. 
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Better Looking Walls 
At Lower Cost 


VEN if your painter or decorator is so crowded with 
business that he cannot take care of your work, you 
can still have exactly the kind of walls you want, the 


exact color to match your rugs and furn 
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For Alabastine is the accepted wall coating for buildings of all kinds— 
homes, hotels, schools, churches—wherever beautiful walls are desirable. 


By intermixing standard Alabastine colors any desired tint may be 


‘ secured. To illustrate the ease with which Alabastine can be applied 


with a suitable brush we reproduce above a photograph taken from 
actual experience. Simply mix with pure cold water and apply to new 
walls or old; over plaster, wall-board, paint, burlap, canvas, or even old 


wall-paper where it is fast, has no 


' raised figures and contains no ani- 


line dyes. Whether you employ a 
decorator or not, have Alabastine 
delivered in original packages with 
the cross and circle printed in red 
on each. 


Write for Free 
Color Chart 


In the interest of more beautiful 
home interiors we will send our 
interchangeable color chart free. 
Address “Art Department,” —Ala- 
bastine Company. Individual advice 
will be given where there is any 
special problem in decorating. 


The Alabastine 
Company 
454 Grandville Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Your Local Dealer is 
Entitled to Your Trade 
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HOW THE RABBITS GOT 
THEIR LONG EARS 


By Katherine MacDonald 


NCE upon a time, so the fairies say, all 
QO rabbits had short ears. 

Not far from the edge of a small pond 
in a certain wood lived a rabbit family— 
Mother Rabbit and her three children, Tippy, 
Topsy and Turvy. Sedie 

One Monday morning Mother Rabbit said, 
“Now, children, take your basket of lunch 
and go to play, but don’t play near the edge 
of the pond.” 

“No, mother,” said Tippy. F 

“We'll remember, mother,” chimed in Turvy. 

“Good-by, mother,” said Tippy, Topsy and 
Turvy with one voice. 3 

Off they went with a hop, skip and jump. 
Tippy carried the basket because he was the 
oldest, and Topsy and Turvy went bouncing 
along in front of him. : 

After a while they set the basket down in 
the shade and began to romp. In the distance 
they could see Mother Rabbit busily hanging 
her washing on the clothesline to dry. 

After a hard game of hide and seek they sat 
down under the tree. 

“I’m tired,” said Tippy. 

“I’m hungry,” said Topsy. : 

“So am I,” agreed Turvy, “very tired and, 
oh, very hungry !” f 

“Let’s eat our lunch,” said Tippy, Topsy 
and Turvy in the same breath. 

They were about to open the basket when 
they heard a swishing noise. : 

“Listen; some one is coming!” said Tippy. 

“Along the path!” Topsy added, alarmed. 

“Who can it be?” asked Turvy with wide 
eyes. p 

“Perhaps it’s Mr. Sly Fox,” they said all 
together. 

And sure enough it was Mr. Sly Fox and no 
other. 

“Oho!” cried Mr. Sly Fox when he came in 
sight. “And what are Mrs. Rabbit’s children 
doing to-day, may I ask?” 

“Having a picnic,” the Rabbit children re- 
plied in chorus. 

Mr. Sly Fox looked greedily at the basket. 
“Have you been swimming in the nice, cool 
pond ?” he asked. 

“No; we mustn’t go near the water,” said 
Tippy and Topsy and Turvy all at once. 

Old Sly Fox glanced at the basket again and 
licked his chops. 

Then he looked at the Rabbit children. “I 
have often heard of the fame of your run- 
ning,” he said. “But I don’t know which of 
you is the best runner.” 

Tippy swelled his chest. “I am!” he said. 

Topsy gave a little leap. “I am!” he ex- 
claimed. 

As for Turvy, he went straight up into the 
air and turned a somersault to show how lim- 
ber he was. “You can see that I am!” he said. 

“Well, well!” said Sly Fox. “One race can 
decide it. Stand in a row beside that cedar 
tree, and I’ll count three. When I say go, then 
go. The one who reaches that old oak stump 
first is the fastest runner.” 

Now the old oak stump stood right on the 
edge of the pond, but the little rabbits never 
thought of that. Their short ears began to 
twitch with excitement. They ranged them- 
selves in a row at the foot of the cedar tree 
and stood trembling with impatience. 

Old Sly Fox began to beat his foot on the 
ground. “One, two, three!” he thumped, and 
then shouted, “Go!” 

And away they went like the wind, those 
three short-sighted little rabbits. 

Tippy was the first to reach the stump,— 
because he was the oldest and the tallest,—but 
he was going so fast that he could not stop, 
and splash! he went into the water. Splash! 
splash! went Topsy and Turvy right after him. 

“Swim for your 
lives!” cried cruel old 
Sly Fox as he snatched 
the basket and ran into 
the woods. 

Mother Rabbit 
heard the cries of her 
children and came 
“hippety -hop” down 
the path. When she 
saw what had hap- 
pened she began to 
cry, “Mr. Possum! O 
Mr. Possum!” at the 
top of her voice. 
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Down a tree and across the clearing Mr. 
Possum came like a flash. The three little rab- 
bits were splashing madly round in the cold 
water. 

“Save them, sir!” cried Mother Rabbit with 
a sob. 

Mr. Possum did save them. He turned his 
back, caught hold of a root of the old stump 
and let his tail hang over the edge of the 
pond. And one by one those frightened little 
rabbits climbed ashore with the help of that 
kindly tail. 

Shivering and hungry, they limped sadly 
home. 

“Now,” said Mother Rabbit when they got 
there, “now what shall I do to you?” 

“Oh, dry us!” said Tippy. 

“Do dry us, please!” begged Topsy. 

“Dry us, dry us, dry us!” pleaded Turvy 
with all his heart. 

But drying them was no easy matter. 
Mother Rabbit wiped them off and rolled 
them in moss; she pawed and patted them 
and pawed them again; but their fur would 
not dry. Then she shook them hard; but still 


their coats were damp. At last there was noth- - 


ing to do—since it is a shame for a rabbit to 
have a wet coat—but to hang them one by 
one on the clothesline by their ears. 

The sun smiled on the clothesline, and the 
west wind puffed at it. And slowly Tippy, 
Topsy and Turvy, hanging there among the 
clean petticoats and trousers, grew warmer 
and drier. The three rabbits were not. uncom- 
fortable, but they were somewhat uneasy. For 
as they hung and swung they could feel their 
ears slowly growing longer and longer, longer 
and longer. 

By the time Mother Rabbit took her chil- 
dren down their ears were almost as long as 
their legs. 

And from that day to this all the rabbits 
that you see—and for that matter those that 
you do not see—have long, long ears. 





~POKE-A-DEE 


By Miriam Clark Potter 
a 


DRAWINGS BY 
BERTHA STONE 


This is the song of Poke-a-dee; 

A most remarkable elf is he. 

He lives in the fields at the foot of a stump, 
And he sits on a mushroom, rolled up 


in a lump; 
He wears green clothes like a garden pea, 
This mischievous, froli Poke-a-dee. 





This is the way he spends his time: 

Up on your back he’s sure to climb 

And flip off your hat; you think it’s the 
breeze, 

But it’s only a trick of this Poke-a-dee’s ; 

He snuffs the candle, he swings the gate, 

He slams the door when the night is late. 





The big round pumpkin up on 
the shelf — 

Could it have fallen all by itself? 

The fat cook wonders and calls 
it queer: 

I know ’twas Poke-a-dee, my dear. 

For he spends his time in just 
that way, 

And nobody knew it till to-day. 
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Sweet April’s shod with silver; 
She tosses petals light 

As raindrops in a shower — 
Dear violets blue and white; 
And scatters gayly on the hills 
Gold buttercups and daffodils. 


Fair May comes gayly flinging 
Her blossoms to the breeze; 
All pink and pearl, they flutter 








THE SISTERS 


When winter snow has vanished, and winter winds are furled, 
Three happy little sisters come running down the world! 


When winter snow is finished, and winter winds are furled, 
Three lovely little sisters come running down the world! 


ORAWN BY KATHERINE G. HEALEY 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Among the orchard trees, 
And creamy white and lavender 
Where soft the lilac bushes stir. 


June comes with flying footsteps, 
All music and laughter ; 

She pelts the fields with daisies, 
And flings bright roses after. 

The robins and the thrushes make 
A song of welcome for her sake. 








FOOLING MR. PERKINS 


By Irene S. Woodcock 


T was April Fools’ Day, and Buddy and Pen 

felt forlorn. They had not fooled anyone 

yet. They had tied an empty pocketbook 
to one end of a string and left it lying on the 
sidewalk while they hid behind the fence and 
held the other end of the string, but no one 
had picked up the pocketbook. Everyone 
seemed to know it was a joke. They had tried 
a good many other tricks, too, but so far not 
a single person had they fooled. 

“It is no better than the 1st of March,” said 
Buddy. 

“Or the 1st of September,” said Pen. 

Buddy tipped his cap back and scratched 
his head the way his father did when he was 
thinking. They must fool some one before the 
day was over! 

When the two playmates reached Buddy’s 
gate they looked up and down the street 
hopefully. The only person in sight was old 
Mr. Perkins, who was coming up the street 
with a big basket in one hand and a cane in 
the other. Presently the old gentleman reached 
the spot where they stood. He set his basket 
down. 

“Pretty warm for April, isn’t it, children?” 
he said and pulled his handkerchief out and 
wiped his face. When he put his handkerchief 
back he suddenly clapped his hand on another 
pocket. : 

“There!” he said. “I forgot all about that 
money order. I shall have to go way back to 
the post office and attend to it.” 

He gave such a sigh that Pen and Buddy 
wished they could go back for him. 

“Could you watch this basket while I’m 
gone?” asked Mr. Perkins. “It’s pretty heavy 
to carry back so far.” 

“Yes, sir, we will,” the children promised, 
and they were glad that there was something 
they could do. Mr. Perkins thanked them and 
went off; they could hear the click of his cane 
long after he had turned the corner. 

“And still there’s nobody to fool!” Buddy 
said with a sigh almost as deep as Mr. Per- 
kins’s sigh had been. 

“And now we can’t even leave to look for 
anybody,” said Pen. “We’ve got to stay and 
watch this basket.” 

Just then Buddy happened to catch sight 
of his express wagon over by the porch. “I 
know what we'll do!” 
he cried. “We'll fool 
Mr. Perkins himself !” 

Pen looked shocked. 
“O Buddy!” she said 
reproachfully. 

“You just wait a 
minute!” Buddy re- 
plied. He ran into the 
yard and drew the 
wagon out to the side- 
walk. Then he lifted 
the basket into it. 


“Come along!” he said with a smile. “You 
come right along with me!” 

Pen did not know what to make of her 
playmate, but she turned and followed him 
as he went hurrying up the street, dragging 
the wagon behind him. 

“O dear!” she thought. “He’s running away 
with poor Mr. Perkins’s groceries! What will 
Mrs. Perkins say !” 

After a while they came to a little white 
house at the end of the square, and there 
Buddy turned in. 

wide this is Mr. Perkins’s house!” Pen 
said. 

Buddy rang the bell, and-when the old lady 
opened the door he handed the basket to her. 

“Mr. Perkins had to go back to the post 
office,” he explained, “and so I brought his 
basket home for him.” 

When the two children got back to Buddy’s 
gate there stood Mr. Perkins looking about 
him in surprise and disappointment. 

“T can’t find my basket, Buddy,” he said. 
“You didn’t let anyone take it, did you?” 

“Somebody did take it!” said Pen laughing. 

“April fool!” Buddy cried. “I took it home 
for you myself!” 

Mr. Perkins laughed, too. “That’s the best 
April fooling I ever had,” he said. Then he 
hobbled along home, with his cane tapping 
on the walk. ; 

“Who says we haven’t fooled anybody ?” 
said Buddy, turning suddenly to Pen. 
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CURLS 


By Ethel Crowninshield 


Most people think that curls are nice; 
I used to think so, too; 

But now when mother combs my hair 
I wish they grew on you! 
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THE BILLY GOAT THAT 
WENT TO CHURCH 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


HERE was once a little boy in Bermuda 
who, when he was on his way to church 
one morning, suddenly remembered that 
he had forgotten to tie the billy goat before 
he left home. The little boy’s name was 
Jimmy. It was his duty to be sure that all the 
goats were tied before the family started for 
church, so he felt very uncomfortable when 
the memory came to him, and even worse 
when his father asked suddenly: 
“My son, did you tie the billy goat this 
morning ?” 
“No, father,” Jimmy answered bravely; “I 
forgot him.” 
The bell had stopped ringing, and the organ 
was playing softly and sweetly as the family 
went into their pew in the white church. 
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Jimmy did not know what might happen 
with the billy goat loose on Sunday. He sat 
very still and thought about the matter. How- 
ever, as time passed and nothing happened, he 
forgot the goat and felt easy. Then something 
did happen. 

The minister was in the middle of his ser- 
mon when there came the sound of little feet 
pattering along the tiled floor of the middle 
aisle! “Pit-a-pat, pit-pit—pit-a-pat!” And 
there was the sound of a chain clanking along 
behind the feet. 

Everyone in the congregation knew what 
the sounds meant: some one’s goat had come 
to church, where it had no business to be. The 
church was built flat on the ground, and so it 
was easy for any animal to come in. 

Halfway up the aisle the goat stopped and 
spoke right out, “Baa! Baa! Baa!” he said 
cheerfully. Then he went on again, his feet 
pattering and his chain clanking, until he 
reached the choir stall. 

A vestryman rose and tried to put him out. 
He stepped on Billy’s chain and was about to 
take him by the collar when Billy jumped 
aside. He jerked the chain from under the 
man’s feet and almost threw him to the floor. 
Then Billy backed off, lowered his head and 
was about to butt the vestryman hard, but 
the man got out of the way. 

“Baa! Baa! Baa!” said Billy again. 

Jimmy wished that the floor would open 
and let him drop down to China. All the other 
children were laughing, but as for Jimmy, 
there was nothing to laugh about. 

He was thankful when his father got up 
and helped several other men put the goat out 
of church, Billy was determined not to be put 
out; he baaed and baaed; he bent his head 
and shook his horns at the men and made a 
shocking disturbance. But he had to go. As 
the men were pulling the goat past Jimmy’s 
pew, Jimmy raised his shamed head and 
looked at him. Then he threw back his head, 
ashamed no longer, for it was not his goat! 

When at last the goat was safely outside 
and the door was closed, and when all the 
mothers had made their children stop smiling 
and the clergyman was getting ready to begin 
again, Jimmy whispered to his father, “Shall 
I be excused and go home and tie our own 
goat ?” 

Jimmy’s father shook his head. Then he 
bent over and whispered, “I tied him myself 
before we left home.” 

After that no one ever had to remind 
Jimmy to be sure that the billy goat was tied 
to his post on Sunday morning. 
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WILD GEESE 


By Melcena Burns Denny 


Although I am a city child, 

I heard a noise that sounded wild. 

“What’s that?” I said. And daddy smiled: 
“Wild geese, a-honking.” 


’Twas just before I went to bed; 

The lights below looked dim and red, 

The stars looked white high overhead — 
Wild geese, a-honking. 


Sometimes my mother calls me that ; 
She calls me “Goose.” So, tit for tat, 
I dreamed I was a goose, a fat 

Wild goose, a-honking. 


I jumped from off the window ledge, 

I sailed beyond the city’s edge, 

To join the V-shaped flying wedge— 
Wild geese, a-honking. 


We flew where winding rivers run; 

We passed great cities, one by one; 

We were the first to see the sun— 
Wild geese, a-honking. 


The children saw us sailing high, 

They pointed to us in the sky, 

They tried to honk as we went by— 
Wild geese, a-honking. 


Our wise old gander knew the way; 

He sought a warm and shining bay, 

He led us southward day by day, 
Wild geese, a-honking. 


We felt the scented breezes blow, 

We circled to the bay below, 

Far from the land of ice and snow— 
Wild geese, a-honking. 


There lilies bloomed and wild rice grew, 

The seas and skies were balmy blue; 

And there we stayed the winter through, 
Wild geese, a-honking. 


It was a very pleasant dream. 
When mother calls me “Goose” I seem 

To see them as they homeward stream— 
Wild geese, a-honking. 
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THE SOUTHERN FARMERS 
VACATION — 2 MD Jeffries 


N the issue of The Companion for Septem- 
ber 30, 1920, we printed an editorial en- 
titled the Farmer’s Vacation. It referred to 

the sources of recreation and refreshment by 
which the farmer can relieve the monotony 
of life to his benefit. Although the article re- 
ferred to no one locality, it probably described 
Northern conditions more accurately than 
those in the South; but it impelled a Southern 
clergyman to send us the interesting article 
that follows, from which it will be seen that 
the Southern farmer, so far from having 
anything to learn about vacations from his 
Northern brother, can really teach him some- 
thing. 





The Southern farmer’s vacation begins at 
the end of “laying-by time,’ which is the 
latter part of July. The corn has then been 
ploughed for the last time. In the Cotton 
Belt the farmers have finished chopping and 
ploughing, their fields are free from grass, the 
dirt has been thrown up round the plants, and 
the crop has been “laid by” until picking time, 
which is about a month later. The hay has 
already been “made,” and the grain, wheat 
and oats have been harvested and threshed. 

There are, of course, some farmers who do 
not take any vacation; they put in the month 
cutting weeds and briers from the fence cor- 
ners and the banks of ditches, cleaning out 
drainage trenches, hauling grain to market, or 
perhaps putting up a new building. But a 
custom has long prevailed in the rural South 
—and the South in the past has been largely 
rural—that has had much to do with the 
social, religious and moral life of the people. 
By almost universal custom the farmer’s va- 
cation, from the last week in July to the first 
week in September, is given over to religious 
services held in the rural churches. Some fam- 
ilies or members of families make trips to the 
mountains or to the seashore; some neigh- 
borhoods have picnics, but in every country 
church there is almost sure to be a revival, 
known as “the protracted meeting,” or “the 
big meeting.” The Baptists and the Method- 
ists are the strongest denominations in the 
rural South. Arrangements for the meetings 
are made in advance. The pastor gets the 
assistance of some neighboring pastor in coun- 
try or town, the church or the pastor fixes the 
date, and the announcement is made. Neigh- 
boring churches try to arrange dates that do 
not conflict, but some churches have begun 
their meetings on a certain Sunday in August 
for so long that they resent any suggestion of 
a change. 

In some neighborhoods or churches the 
custom is to have a service in the forenoon 
and another in the evening every day. But the 
most popular plan is to have two services a 
day, with an hour’s intermission and dinner 
on the grounds. The dinner is a great event. 
Fried chicken and pies of several kinds are 
found in every basket, and most of the house- 
keepers add old-country ham, fresh pork, beef 
or lamb, cakes, salads, iced tea, melons and 
what not. 

When the morning service in the church is 
over, the pastor announces that dinner will be 
served in the grove, and that everyone is in- 
vited to partake. Baskets are brought out, 
linen is spread on the long rustic tables that 
are a permanent part of the church equip- 
ment. There is generous rivalry in preparing 
and serving the picnic dinners; every house- 
keeper or her daughter will pass through the 
company, plate or bowl in hand, inviting 
neighbors and friends to try something from 
her spread. It is a time of joyous fellowship 
and hospitality, but there is nothing hilarious 
or otherwise unseemly, for it is a religious 
gathering. 

Kinspeople and friends make it a time for 
visiting one another. The meeting is in one 
neighborhood this week, and friends and kin- 
dred from the neighborhood a few miles away 
attend the meeting and are guests in the 
homes. The next week the meeting is held in 
a neighboring church, and the hosts of this 
week will then be the guests. It is a favorite 
time for those who have moved to town to 
visit friends in the old neighborhood. They 
find themselves among familiar surroundings 
in the church of their childhood, and in a 
gathering of friends of long ago. 

It is a time of generous hospitality. Every- 
thing is ready; work is through with, the 
meeting was expected and was prepared for. 
Company is heartily welcomed by all. There 





is plenty in garden, yard, smokehouse and 
field; chickens are prime and melons are ripe. 
In years gone by the people came on horse- 
back, in wagons and on foot; later they came 
in carriages and buggies; now they come in 
automobiles. A meeting usually begins on 
Sunday and lasts through the week, some- 
times through the next Sunday. 

A pastor from a neighboring town who had 
been invited to do the preaching in a certain 
South Carolina country church found at the 
railway station a negro with a buggy waiting 
to take him to the opening service. As they 
rode along the preacher asked the negro about 
the arrangements for the meeting. “Will there 

two services a day ?” 

“Yeahs.” 

“Dinner on the ground ?” 

“Nor, s’r, we’s got tables.” 

In considering the social problems of coun- 
try life, it is worth while to keep in mind 
what the annual protracted meetings have 
done for the people of the rural South. Before 


the preaching, during the dinner hour and | 


after the service the men gather in groups 
and discuss matters that interest and concern 
them. The women have their conversational 
exchange in the house before the services 
begin and afterwards. For uncounted young 
men and young women the big meeting has 
been the time when admiration was fanned 
into lasting love. It is a fitting opportunity, 
on horseback, in a carriage or a car, when 
sentiment has been uplifted by the religious 
surroundings, for a young man to appeal to 
the young woman whom he hopes to win as 
his companion for life. 

Those farmer vacation meetings are one of 
the strongest forces for religion and morals. 
The preachers believe that the Bible is the 
word of God, and they preach it. They urge 
men to repent of their sins and turn to God. 
The people believe in the leadership of their 
pastors; they attend the meetings and listen. 
It is a saying among preachers in the South, 
“Tf you are to preach in the city, take your 
best suit ; if you are to preach in the country, 
take your best sermon.” 

The August meeting is often a time of 
reconciliation. Two decent men, both of them 
Christians, have fallen out over a line fence or 
over stock; two women, neighbors, are at 
odds over chickens or turkeys. The meeting 
comes on; they attend, but cannot enjoy their 
religion. The tide of interest rises, and they see 
the young people, their own perhaps among 
them, converted. By and by, under a sermon 
on love and reconciliation, they are softened 
and strike hands and put the matter out of 
their souls, and the neighborhood is at peace 
again. In great moral movements, like the 
movement for prohibition, the preaching in 
the summer meetings held simultaneously 
throughout the South has been exceedingly 
effective in getting the desired results. 

For the negroes the August meeting is a 
sacred and cherished season. If they have not 
been able to lay by their cotton and corn, 


they are strongly tempted to quit and go to | 


meeting, anyhow. Every summer many do 
that very thing. No work for the negro 
farmer in August! He goes from meeting to 


meeting until work time is on him again. In | 
the Black Belt they gather by thousands in | 
their large country churches. Unfortunately, 


a miserable “bootlegger” will sometimes bring 
in whiskey; then the meeting may become 
a hell, with pistols cracking and razors flash- 
ing; but, kept in order, the meetings are a 
saving power among the Southern negroes. 
Good sheriffs of black counties have been 
known to attend in person, or to send depu- 
ties to protect the negroes from the ruin 
wrought by bootleggers. 

Cotton picking and fodder gathering gen- 
erally begin the last week in August. The 
farmer’s vacation is over then; but he goes 


back to his work refreshed both in body and 
in soul. °° 


NO LUCK 


ILLIAM and Henry, says Harper’s 
Magazine, were discussing the ill luck 
of a fellow chauffeur named George 
who had been fined for taking out his em- 
ployer’s car without permission. 
“But how did the boss know he had taken 
the car out ?” asked Henry. 
“Why,” explained William, “you see George 
happened to run over him.” 
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CNH, white, shell-throated wind flower, there’s 
a, bluebird tilting over you, 
Though meadows still are searly brown where 
nodding last year’s clover grew ; 
And little cloud puffs, soft and slow, 
Go sailing cotton-white and low; v 
And yellow jonquils bend and dip against the 


winds that blow. a 


Last night the prairie leaped to flame in danc- 
ing fiery trails and rings. 

To-day a dipping meadow lark across charred 
grasses sails and sings. 

And when the smoke-tanged dusk fell blue 
The frogs’ first chuckling drifted through ; 
And, oh, it well might be the springs that once 

my childhood knew. 


When birds flew to the lilac bush with twig in 
beak, I went to see. 
The coming time of baby things—that’s what 
the springtime meanttome; 
Small chirping wrens on doubtful wing ; 
Wee blinded puppies, whimpering; 
And little wabbly calves the cows from pasture 
trails would bring. 


And then one dawn of apple bloom and rain- 
washed sun and singing air, 
With herd bells down the valley road flung 
toward the hills and ringing there, 
And father’s voice—it thrills me yet: 
“Old Kate’s come up without Lizette ; 
Put on your shoes and come with me; the 
meadow grass is wet.” 


We found her ih a hollow steep with dogwood 
drifted round about; 
She raised a low-voiced nicker when she knew 
that we had found her out; 
And there beside her, small and new, 
A nuzzling thing of crow’s-wing hue; 
And father, smiling, said to me, “ The colt 
belongs to you.” 


Oh, white, shell-throated windflower, there’s a 
bluebird tilting overhead, 

Though meadows still are searly brown where 
nodding last year’s clover spread, 

nd April, blooming softly, brings 
The little nestling baby things 

As in the haloed, fragrant days that were my 

childhood springs. 
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A DEAD MAN AT THE THROTTLE 


OT long ago, bumping over a network of 
N frogs and switches, the limited express on 

a great transcontinental railway sped into 
the terminal station at a large city with the engi- 
neer dead at his post. He sat in his accustomed 
place ; his sightless eyes were riveted on the track 
ahead of him; his nerveless fingers still gripped 
the throttle. So lifelike was his position that the 
fireman, who had become alarmed at the undimin- 
ished speed as they neared the station, shook him 
roughly before he realized that the man was dead. 
He shut off the steam and applied the brakes just 
in time to avert a terrible catastrophe. 

A dead man at the throttle! How many calami- 
ties in life can be traced to men in a like condition! 
God has given each of us the charge of a wonder- 
ful machine—the human body with its complex 
mechanism through which act our physical, mental 
and moral forces. We are each an engineer, and 
each of us must drive his machine along the des- 
tined path between the_eternities. 

Many meet with catastrophes. We cannot always 
explain them, but how many times the cause is— 
a dead man at the throttle! He sits in his accus- 
tomed place with his eyes fixed on the track ahead, 
but he is dead nevertheless to all thought of moral 
or spiritual responsibility. There are helpless peo- 
ple on the track before him; there is a long train 
of unborn generations coming after him; but he 
does not see or think or feel. 

It is one of the mystifying truths of life that a 
man can be outwardly alive although inwardly 
dead. His mind may be keen and his senses alert, 
though he is dead in heart and soul. It would be 
better for the world if he were physically dead; 
for while he remains physically alive he is still 
an engineer in control of dangerous forees—forces 
that he cannot use with consideration for others 
or as He who intrusted him with them intended 
them to be used. The powers it was his duty to 
control are great; uncontrolled, they are a curse 
rather than a blessing. Ungoverned by principle 
and love of others, they are sure to bring tragedy 
and suffering to everyone in their path. 


nd 


A CARELESS SHOPPER 


S Clara Hoyt sat in the vestibule of a depart- 
A ment store one afternoon she saw an inci- 
dent that shows how easily a great deal 

of harm may come from a careless action. A girl 
hurried toward one of the heavy swinging doors 
and, not looking to see whether anyone was be- 
hind her, pushed it wide open and let it swing 
back with great force. Two poorly dressed women, 
about to-leave the store with their arms full of 
bundles, were following her one behind the other. 
The big door struck the first woman square on 
the shoulder and sent her back against the second 
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woman. The collision threw the second woman off 
her balance, and her glasses fell to the floor with 
a crash. 

The women looked at each other. ‘‘I’m so sorry!” 
stammered the first. ‘‘That girl in front —” 

“It’s not your fault,” said the other, ‘“‘but I just 
don’t see how I can afford a new pair. They cost 
six dollars and a half a lens, and both lenses are 
broken. I’ll have to buy them someway, though. 
I can’t do a thing without them!” 

“Indeed, you must let me pay half,” insisted 
the first woman. “I can’t tell you how sorry —” 

They went out of the store together. The girl 
who had caused the trouble had long since van- 
ished and knew nothing about the accident. 

“Please, God,” was the silent prayer that went 
up from Clara’s heart, “‘please keep me from ever 
being careless or thoughtless again!” 
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A NEW CAT-AND-CANARY STORY 


HE cat saved the life of the canary. That, 
writes a correspondent, is the gist of an ex- 
traordinary story that a friend told me. My 
friend is fond of pets. Several years ago a neigh- 
bor of hers complained that her cat, which had 
just given birth to three kittens, refused to have 
anything to do with one of them.-My friend told 
her neighbor that she would take the kitten and 
bring it up by hand. She fed the little thing from a 
spoon and while it was small kept it on the bed 
for fear some One would step on it. 

At that time she also had a canary, which she 
let out of its cage for a while each day. The bird 
would often fly to the bed and, perching on the 
kitten’s back, sit there to preen its feathers, and 
would even tuck its head under its wing for a 
short nap in the kitten’s warm fur. The kitten 
never showed the least inclination to harm it. Even 
after the kitten grew older the bird continued to 
sit on its back, and teased it sometimes by reach- 
ing over and pecking at its nose or its eyes. 

One day, when the kitten had become a full- 
grown cat, the bird escaped through a door that 
had been accidentally left open. After three days 
had passed without anyone’s seeing it my friend 
gave it up as dead. The cat was forlorn without 
its playmate ; frequently it looked up at the empty 
cage and mewed or wandered round outdoors, 
mewing dolefully. 

On the third day the lady heard the cat at the 
screen door; she called to it once or twice, and it 
answered; but she noticed that its voice sounded 
muffled and strange. She went to the door, and 
there stood puss with the lost canary in its mouth. 
The bird was unharmed, but nearly dead from 
hunger and exposure. First aid in the shape of 
warm milk and pepper, however, soon restored it 
to its normal health. The lady never knew whether 
the bird had been attracted by the cat’s calls, or 
whether the cat had found it on the ground near 
the house. At any rate, the cat saved the bird’s 


life. 
oe 


THE WATER SYSTEM OF 
VLADIVOSTOK 


HE water system of Vladivostok, the only 

real seaport of Siberia, is most primitive; 
there are no faucets in the houses, and there 

is no sewerage system. The people get water from 
public wells and carry it in little carts or in buck- 
ets suspended from their shoulders by wooden 
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yokes. The picture shows a Chinese filling his cart 
from a well; the two women with large oil cans 
are waiting their turns to draw water. What the 
people of the Far East would do without the Stand- 
ard Oil cans is a question that has never been 
answered. The cans are favored above crockery 
utensils of all sorts—perhaps because they are 
unbreakable. 
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A REMARKABLE HIT 


N the early seventies no one in Arkansas could 
handle an axe like Gideon Acres. He was more 
than six feet in height, heavy of shoulder and 

lean of waist. One day when he was cutting cord 
wood he stopped to inspect a helve that Judd 
Smith, one of the cutters, had fashioned. 

“That’s a mighty neat helve, Judd,” Gideon re- 
marked, balancing the new axe. He strode over 
to an oak tree perhaps twenty feet away and cut 
a small circular scarf in the bark. Then, taking 
his place again beside Smith, he hurled the axe 
at the tree like a tomahawk. The blade struck 
within the bull’s eye, and the axe came quivering 
to rest. 

“Lucky hit, Gid!” Smith remarked. 

“Lucky!” the axeman replied with a trace of 
annoyance in his tone. ‘‘Watch this, Judd.” Re- 
covering the axe, Gideon sent it hurtling into the 
cut made by his first throw! 

A short time afterwards, when the Mississippi 
was in flood, a big drive of logs belonging to the 
company that employed Gideon was being held in 


a boom formed of the trunk of a huge tree. Stakes 
held the heavy end of the boom on the bank; a 
heavy rope attached to an anchor buried in a sand 
bar out in the stream held the tip in place. The 
steadily rising river was piling the logs like tooth- 
picks against the restraining boom, and in the 
night a second drive of logs piled in. By morning 
the jam was terrible. 

Obviously the thing to do was to cut the cable. 
But not aman would go to the end of the boom. 
Everyone knew that the freed logs would crash 
forward the moment the tension was released and 
make escape impossible. 

Gideon Acres looked the jam over and then 
sought the boss. “If,” said he, “you don’t mind 
losing twenty-five or thirty axes, Mr. Newcomb, I 
reckon I can bust that jam.” 

While Gideon waited the men brought axes to 
a slight bluff that commanded the boom. Observ- 
ers declared that the distance from the bluff tothe 
cable was a hundred and fifty feet. 

When the men had placed thirty-three axes 
within his reach Gideon made his first throw. The 
axe passed about a foot above the cable. Gideon 
balanced his second axe. Again he threw, and 
every eye followed the glistening axe head as it 
descended and cut deep into the cable. Under the 
terrific strain the severed strands of the great 
rope whipped free, but the cable was not cut 
through and still held. Gideon waited until he was 
sure that the cable would not part and then poised 
his third axe. In breathless excitement the men 
awaited the throw. With an easy motion Gideon 
flung the axe, and again the blade cut deep into 
the cable. Almost instantly the logs began to grind. 
The liberated boom swung downstream, and the 
logs of the broken jam followed like a pack of 
wolves. A yell of triumph broke from the drivers, 
who now jumped to the task of following their 
logs. 

“That was great, Gid, great!”” cried Newcomb, 
clumsily slapping the axeman’s arm. ‘And you 
took only three axes to do it.” 

“Was it three?’’ Gideon replied. “I thought it 
was five or six. 1 was sure I could bust her in 
twenty-five or thirty tries.” 
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MR. PEASLEE ON PRICE 
AND VALUE 


‘‘M@ IN’T Judson Knapp,” asked Deacon Hyne 
A weightily, ‘a mite disposed to put a figger of 

value onto things that’s bought and fetched 
here from away, over things that are raised right 
in Dilmouth?” 

“What's brought that to your mind just at this 
time?” asked Caleb Peaslee, looking up from the 
beets he was weeding. 

“Something he’s gone ana done in the matter of 
a sheep,” replied the deacon. “He was wantin’ 
some new strain into his flock, and when Ben 
Lovebird offered him a ram for ten dollars Judson 
almost turned up his nose at it; and he sent away 
and got one,—it was delivered up at his place 
whilst I was there,—and to my mind it ain’t so 
well pointed a sheep nor so fine wooled. I d’know’s 
I’d ought to have said what I did, but I really 
wanted to know why he bought that thing instead 
of Ben’s; so I up ’n’ asked him. And what do you 
suppose he said?” 

Caleb shook his head vigorously and waited. 

“Said he did it because he wanted a superior 
kind of sheep,” the deacon announced ; ‘‘and when 
I put it to him to point out where this one was 
better’n Ben’s he brought out the bill he paid for 
it! ‘Ben offered me that one of his for ten dollars,’ 
he says, as if that settled the whole matter, ‘and 
look at what this one cost me! Over five times 
that, countin’ getting it here and all!’ And with 
that he shoved the bill back into his pocket as 
satisfied as old Tukey!” 

Caleb grinned with tolerant understanding. 

“That’s the Judson in him breakin’ out,” he 
commented; “and the Knapp in him made him 
sure he couldn’t be wrong, I s’pose. Old Tobias 
Judson, Jud’s grandfather, was a good deal the 
same way; he never could seem to tell the differ- 
ence betwixt value and price. He figgered that, if 
a thing cost more, it was wuth more—same’s Jud 
did about the ram. 

“T suppose in the course of his life that way of 
thinkin’ must have cost him money, for not every 
man he traded with took pains to give him square 
treatment, same’s Goodwin Hay did. 

‘“‘Hay kep’ the general store and tavern in town 
—there wa’n’t no other place to trade, so Tobias 
had to do his tradin’ with Hay or go without. 

“In those days the heft of what folks used to 
sweeten their tea and coffee was m’lasses—what 
they called then long sweet’ning. Old Tobias was 
one of the few folks in town that ever bought 
sugar in those times, and Hay used to reckon on 
keeping just enough of it to supply Tobias and no 
more. 

“There came a time, though, when Hay figgered 
too scant and ran out of it, and Mis’ Judson told 
Tobias she’d got to have somethin’ even if ’twas 
nothin’ but m’lasses. So the old gentleman stubbed 
off to the store with a jug. 

“The m’lasses casks in Hay’s store were rowed 
along in the back room, with the ends cut through 
the petition into the main room of the store. There 
was three of ’em—Porto Reek and N’Orleans and 
common m’ lasses. Tobias looked at the casks and 
wound up by askin’ Hay if he didn’t have some- 
thin’ a little higher priced that was better. 

““*Wal, Mr. Judson,’ Hay says, ‘I can open up 
some for you out in the back room, but it’l] cost 
you twenty cents a gallon more; and you'll have 
to wait whilst I do it.’ And Tobias, figgerin’ it to 
be special good, agreed to wait. 

“In mebbe five minutes Hay came back into the 
store with the jug, and Tobias paid the extra price 
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“Any lunatic could do it!” 
“T don’t know about that; you’ve got to be 
pretty far gone to do that.” 
—George Belcher in the Tatler. 





and went off happy at gettin’ something out of the 
common; and Bill Mace, who was clerkin’ for Hay, 
begun to inquire into the transaction, knowin’ well 
enough that there wa’n’t any other barrel out back. 

“*T didn’t tell him I’d open another barrel,’ Hay 
says. ‘I just told him I’d open up some for him 
out back—and I did. I tapped the other end of the 
N’Orleans barrel and drawed him a gallon out of 
that end! And now you’ve got to keep watch and 
shade the price a mite on what stuff he buys here 
till he’s got that twenty cents back. I don’t want 
to get the better of him on ’count of his whims!’ 
Hay says.” 

The deacon pondered. “It ought to have been 
wuth somethin’ to tap the barrel,” he commented. 
**I’d have kep’ back some for that.’ 
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FOXY INDEED 


HE clever foxes about which The Companion 

has printed anecdotes have reminded a con- 

tributor of two stories that he used to hear 
his father tell years ago. As we hope everyone 
who knows a good story will do, he sends them 
to us. 

The first incident happened when my father was 
a boy on a farm in the hilly part of northern West 
Virginia. In that neighborhood many people kept 
foxhounds, and one day near Christmas, while he 
and his father were cutting wood for the winter 
fires, they heard the hounds coming across the 
hills in pursuit of a fox. Presently they saw the fox 
trotting across the fields. When it came to the 
fence at the edge of the woods it walked for some 
distance on the top rail; then, springing into the 
air, it landed several feet down the hill in a deep 
snowdrift where it was completely hidden. Much 
interested in the strange procedure, my father 
and my grandfather continued to watch. It was 
not long before the dogs arrived; they jumped 
upon the fence where the fox had been and from 
there to the ground. One of the steady trailers 
even walked the fence to where the fox had made 
his leap, But they could find no trail; so they began 
circling the hill. At last one dog accidentally ap- 
proached so close to the fox that it had to leave 
its hiding place. Then the chase continued until 
Reynard was safe in his retreat at a place known 
as the Alum Rocks. 

The other incident happened a number of years 
later when my father had hounds of his own. One 
day during a chase the hunters saw the fox cross 
a strip of woods and enter a hollow log. That was 
unusual, for the log was not a safe hiding place. 
Soon, however, they saw a fox leave one end of it, 
and when the dogs had passed beyond hearing 
they went over to see what had enticed the fox to 
enter the log. What was their astonishment to find 
a fox in the log! Presumably the foxes were mates 
and had exchanged places in the chase. 
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THE JOLLY PRINCE 


UR recent royal visitor, Prince Carol of Rou- 
QO mania, told the reporters that he was a 
democrat. The Prince of Wales, whose 
memorable visit preceded that of the Roumanian 
heir, did not assert his democracy quite so defi- 
nitely in words; but he made it none the less clear. 
Yet even the gay, good-humored, winning frank- 
ness and friendliness of his behavior in this coun- 
try scarcely prepares a reader of the recently 
published narrative of his voyage to Australia for 
the prince’s part in the time honored nautical cere- 
mony of crossing the line. Times have changed, 
indeed, when such liberties can be taken with 
royalty in person, without punishment or rebuke. 
In the old days, any audacious miscreant who so 
flouted majesty would surely have been hanged, 
drawn and quartered! 

When, on April 17, the Renown crossed the line, 
Father Neptune came aboard, attended by his 
secretary and two effectively costumed polar 
bears. The next morning, with trident in hand and 
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with long beard flowing over his chest, the sover- 
eign of the seas held full-court on board ship, and 
conducted an investiture of honors. Upon Adm. 
Sir Lionel Halsey was conferred the Order of the 
Old Sea Dog, and Capt. Dudley North became 
Knight of the Aged Cod. The proceedings, formally 
conducted according to programme, were in rime 
throughout; and when it came the turn of the 
Prince of Wales, he recited a merry little verse of 
his own composition. Nor did he seek to avoid the 
utmost rigor of the ordeal prescribed by custom 
for voyagers crossing the line for the first time. 

Forewarned, he was fully prepared and met it 
gayly, attired in the unroyal costume of canvas 
shirt and short breeches and no shoes or stockings. 
He took his place in a chair placed immediately 
in front of a canvas bathtub, rigged up by the 
sailors for the occasion ; then, under the orders of 
Father Neptune, the bears took him inexorably 
in hand. 

He was first given a huge and nasty pill; next 
he was lathered pink, white and black; then he 
was shaved; then he was tipped suddenly back- 
ward into the bathtub and ducked three times 
three. The ferocious chief bear, during this ordeal, 
urged his assistants to execute their duty to the 
limit, impressively reciting, above the laughing 
and spluttering prince, these vigorous, if unclassic, 
— “Shave him and bash him, 

Duck him and splash him, 
Torture and smash him, 
And don’t let him go!” 


When the nine duckings were complete, and the 
victim was at last allowed to go, others followed 
him in submitting to Neptune’s ungentle ministra- 
tions. Amid the scene of wild hilarity the inevitable 
camera was not missing, and the Prince of Wales 
and future sovereign of the British Empire ac- 
cepted without protest the final ignominy of being 
photographed in each successive aspect of the 
comic procedure,—lathery, sprawling, splashing, 
puffing and spluttering,—surely a series of snaps 
that are unique. 

It can certainly be said that the prince is a 
young man as up-to-date as he is agreeable. The 
qualifications requisite for the ‘King job” have 
changed, and no one knows better than he that he 
must indeed be a good democrat who would sit 
securely upon the throne of England. 
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LIVING ON MEAT ALONE 


GOOD many reputed authorities have said 
A that man cannot live on meat alone and be 
healthy. Those who make that contention 
point to the Eskimos, who are known to be dimin- 
ishing in numbers. But Mr. Burt McConnell, a 
member of Stefansson’s exploring party, does not 
agree with them. In an article in Physical Culture 
he gives his views as follows: 

While I was in the Arctic I found that a good 
deal of what I had learned about meat eating and 
the high death rate among Eskimos had to be un- 
learned. I believed, for example, that a man who 
lived on meat alone could not be permanently 
healthy. Later I was to meet and study several 
white men who had lived in the north for a dozen 
or fifteen years on meat alone, or on a diet ninety 
per cent of which was meat, without ever having 
a serious illhess. Two men who had done so were 
Stefansson himself and Storker Storkersen, his 
navigating officer. 

Once a person has lived on meat alone he does 
not like to return to a civilized diet, and after 
trying it for a while is usually glad to go back to 
eating meat. Such at least was the experience of 
the members of the expedition. The meat-eating 
Eskimos, who live in the most primitive way, are 
extraordinarily healthy; they have sound teeth, 
are not troubled with tuberculosis, measles, influ- 
enza or other contagious diseases and live to a 
comparatively advanced age; on the other hand, 
their brothers in Alaska and in the Mackenzie 
River country, who have come into contact with 
the white man and have adopted his diet, are dying 
off faster than the American Indian. 
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THE AMERICAN CHARACTERISTIC 


N the eve of Marshal Jofffe’s departure from 

Q the United States, which he visited in 1917, 

says an English writer, a reporter asked 

him to tell what American characteristic had most 
impressed him. 

“Well, since you have put it that way,” replied 
the marshal, “I have been chiefly impressed by 
your blunt outspokenness, and, if I may venture to 
Say so, by your lack of respect for your superiors.” 

“Our superiors!” exclaimed the reporter. “But 
we haven’t any!” 

“And,” remarked Joffre, in telling the story, 
“after having made the acquaintance of their 
wonderful country and of its still more wonderful 
inhabitants, I have come to the conclusion that 
What the reporter said was about right.” 
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JOCK’S PORTABLE HOUSE 


NGUS was on his first visit to London and 
A he set out to find his friend Jock, who had 
come to town a few years earlier. 

No. 1209, Holborn, was the address at which 
Angus had been told that he would find Jock. He 
walked down several streets and then caught 
Sight of a tramear marked, “Holborn.’”’ Moreover, 
he noticed its number—1209. 

“Hoots!” he eried. “There goes Jock’s house 
how!” and he started to run toward the car. “It’s 
§00d I saw it before it got moved,” he said to him- 
Self, “or I might never have found him.” 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


UNCLE SAM GIVES ADVICE | 





** Why not? It is 
good healthy work. 
It is necessary work’’ 


home from France about six weeks he 
waked rather unpleasantly to the fact 
that it would soon be necessary for him to 
enter civil life again and obtain employment. 


we Malcolm Fairbanks had been 


For the first few weeks everyone had been 


making a hero of him, admiring him in his 
khaki and listening to his war experiences. 
But in the course of a month he began to feel 
that this could not last. He had only a few 
hundred dollars, which he was using for cur- 
rent expenses. There had been talk of a 
“bonus” from the government, and he and 
the other boys had been led to expect that 
the government would do something for all 
of them, at least find them good, easy jobs. 

Time passed, however, with not much in 
sight, except local celebrations and pleasant 
speeches. In the meanwhile living expenses 
were going on. At home Malcolm’s parents 
were hard-working farmers, and he had sev- 
eral younger brothers and sisters. 

Finally he wrote to the War Department at 
Washington and asked for something to do. 
He did not stop to reason about the matter at 
the time. But the War Department had noth- 
ing to offer him except an enlistment in the 
regular army, with the inducements that now 
attach to military service as a private; and 
Malcolm had had enough of army life. By 
some means his letter found its way to the 
Representative in Congress from his home 
district; and something about the letter led 
the Congressman to answer it at considerable 
length. He adopted the paternal manner of 
Uncle Sam to one of his sons. He wrote: 


My dear Boy. I would gladly use my influence 
to secure a government job for you if I felt that 
this was the best course either for you or for the 
nation at large to take. 

That you did good service in the war I do not 
doubt; and Ido not doubt that _ are fully as 
deserving of favor as are thousands of other young 
men who seek it. But it is very unfortunate that, 
at atime when the government is no longer able 
to pay out large sums, when a vast public debt is 
as to oppress us and when transportation 
and other public utilities are in bad condition so 
many thousands, young and old, are looking for 
easy jobs, seeking to live without work. Good 
honest work and increased production are the 
only things that will set the nation on a normal 
basis again. 

Great numbers of our people seem to have lost 
their thrift, their former instinct for personal effort 
and individual enterprise. They appear to be look- 
ing to the government for support or relying on 
unions or drives or bonuses or soviet schemes or 
some new system of society. They are willing to 
do anything, in fact, except to stand square on 
their own feet and ask favors of nobody. 

My boy, I beg you to believe that I am sincerely 
ay friend when I tell you that I hesitate to so- 
icit a government _— for you. One reason is 
that, in all probability, you would not be able to 
keep it long, since the government will very soon 
be obliged to discharge thousands of its present 
employees. 

ou say, rather contemptuously, in your letter 
that the only employment which has been offered 
you thus far is to cut and pow. poplar pulp wood 
at four dollars per cord. Will you think too hardly 
of me as your Representative if I advise you to 
try it? Why not? It is good gees = work. It is 
necessary work. As a patriot, soldier and good 
citizen, you could not possibly do better. And 
there is this good feature about embarking on a 
job of that kind. If you enter it in earnest, some- 
hing better connected with it nearly always opens 
to view ahead. I predict that this would be the 
case with you. Sincerely your friend, 

James R. F.—M. C. 
(Speaking for Uncle Sam!) 

When Malcolm Fairbanks received the 
letter and’ read it he tore it in two and tossed 
it aside angrily. Despite his resentment, how- 
ever, the sincerity of the advice made an im- 
pression on him. It kept recurring to his 





By C.A.Stephens - 


mind; and a few days later, though still 
rather indignant, he bought an axe and a saw, 


took the pail of luncheon that his mother had 
put up for him and walked two miles into the 


woods, where the job of felling, sawing and 
peeling poplar had been offered him. His 
younger brother, Ralph, accompanied him. 

It must be confessed that the whole family 
felt aggrieved because the government had 
not provided Malcolm with an easy job in 
order that he could live a life of comparative 
idleness. Certain sympathetic neighbors, too, 
said it was too bad that a boy in khaki had to 
go to work with an axe. 

But he went to work, he and Ralph, and, 
strange to say, as days passed, he came to like 
it better than he thought he should at first. It 
was healthful labor, out in the leafy woods. 
He felt his strength increase as he plied axe 
and saw and piled the fresh white bolts. 

The lot where they worked bordered on a 
small river, named Lurvey’s Stream, and less 
than half a mile above the place was an old 
sawmill that had stood idle for ten years or 
more. One day Malcolm and Ralph went up 
there to eat their noon luncheon and look 
round. 

Later the idea that they might somehow 
make use of the mill suggested itself to them, 
hazily at first, but more clearly and attrac- 
tively as weeks went on. They cleaned out the 
old canal that brought water from the stream 
to the water wheel and found that they could 
set the mill in operation. Near by, on the 
same side of the river, was an abundant 
growth of beech, maple and yellow birch, 
which was now the property of a prosperous 
grocer who was doing business in a village 
ten or twelve miles distant. 

Since beginning to cut pulp wood, Malcolm 
had learned something about the prices of 
lumber; and he was much impressed by the 
fact that hardwood flooring boards, formerly 
worth forty dollars per thousand feet, were 
now, since the era of high prices set in, selling 
for two hundred and twenty dollars! It oc- 
curred to him that he might make a bargain 
with the owner, rig up the old mill and start 
in as a manufacturer of hardwood lumber. 
The ambition to do so took hold of him. 
The Congressman’s prediction that something 
better would result fromthe job was begin- 
ning to come true. 

Malcolm was able to form a partnership with 
the grocer who owned the mill and the wood 
lot. The grocer furnished as his share the ex- 
pensive machine that they needed to cut, plane 
and groove the narrow strips of hardwood 
boards that are now used for house floors. 

They also had to have a kiln for drying the 
boards, since such lumber has to be seasoned 


as well as grooved and planed. In this case the | 


kiln consisted of a tightly closed chamber of 
squared logs, lined with sheathing boards; 
and underneath it stood a large furnace, in 
which waste lumber from the mill could be 
burned to supply heat. Malcolm and Ralph 
themselves did most of the work on the kiln. 
When they had completed it they could 
season in it four thousand feet of flooring 
boards at once. The process would take a 
week or more. 

They hired an experienced millman by the 
month to assist them in sawing the logs and 
occasionally hired teams to draw the-logs to 
the mill; but otherwise Malcolm and his 
brother did most of the work. At the present 
time they are turning out six thousand feet of 
hardwood flooring a month. It is a snug little 
business, all their own, which brings them 


a net profit of about four hundred and ninety | © 


dollars per month. 
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NO HORSE COULD CALL HIM 
“SCAB” 


PROSPEROUS grocer in a certain sea- 
side town recently engaged .a new er- 
rand boy for the holiday rush. As trade 

was brisk, the boy had to deliver a great 
many parcels in different parts of the town. 

“Well, George, how did you get on on Sat- 
urday ?” asked the grocer on Monday morn- 
ing. 
“Oh, fine,” replied the boy; “but I'll be 
leavin’ at the end of the week.” 

“Why, what’s up now?” asked his master. 
“Are the wages not high enough ?” 

“T’m not finding any fault with the pay,” 
replied the boy; “but the fact is, I’m doing a 
horse out of a job here.” 
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Guard Your Health 


Nature’s constant effort is to destroy 
the disease germs that collect in your 
throat. Help her to thus protect you 
from illness by rinsing your mouth 
and gargling, morning and night, with 
Neste) fo} ial -asp 
A few drops added to a quarter of a 
glass of water makes an effective solu- 
tion, pleasant to use and with a cool, 
clean taste. 
Keep a bottle handy. Other uses are 
frequent and many. $1.25 at your 
druggist’s, or postpaid. A liberal trial 
bottle sent for ten cents. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
359 Temple Street - Springfield, Mass. 
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Vacation Trip 
Free 
The 10 Companion subscribers who, be- 
fore June 20, 1921, secure and send us the 
largest number of new subscriptions for 
The Youth’s Companion will be given 
a most delightful 12-day Vacation Trip 
over one of the finest excursion routes 

in America. 
Niagara to the Sea 
: 





The YC Party will visit Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Alexandria Bay, Thousand 
Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Saguenay River, Ausable 
Chasm, Lake Champlain, Lake George 
and Albany. Only the best hotels will 
used and no expense spared to add to the 
comfort and pleasure of the guests. 


An Unusual Opportunity 


Our offer provides a complete Vacation 
Trip under the happiest auspices, with 
every expense, from time of leaving home 
until return, paid by The Youth’s Com- 
panion. Why not be one of the fortunate 
winners? Write today for full particulars. 


Address Niagara to the Sea Contest 





The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for pegeee book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, ‘“‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 

B.N. BOGUE, 3305 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 





WHY not spend Spring, Summer, Fall gath- #® 
ering butterflies, insects? I buy hun- 

dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to 
$7. Simple work with my instructions, pictures, 
pricelist. Get posted now. Send 10c (not stamps) 
for Illustrated Prospectus. MR. SINCLAIR, 
Dealer in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, Cal. 


FILMS DEVELOPED FREE 


Tointroduce our PREMIER PRINTS send us your next films. 
Enclose 25c. for 6 Premier Prints from any size roll to be de- 
veloped or 6 negatives. Film Packs and 12 prints 50c. Extra 
prints 4c. each. Not how cheap but how good. Quick Service. 
PHOTO SERVICE COMPANY, 1029 Flint 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


Ask your STOVINK the red stove 


| Storekeeper for remedy. 
Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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STAMPS TO 


STAMPS OF ARABIA 
HE stamp collector must be a close student 
both of stamp collecting and of history if he is 
to understand the issues that the Arabs have put 
out in the last two years. No chronological story of 
the issuing of those stamps has hitherto appeared 
in English, and in presenting one herewith The 
Companion has the guidance of a correspondent 
who lives in Jerusalem and is himself a stamp 
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Fig. 1. 4-para 
Turkish postage 
stamp surcharged 
by Arab government, 
1 millieme 


Fig. 2. 5-para Turkish 
revenue stamp surcharged 
by Arab government, 

5 milliémes, used as 
postage stamp 


collector—the same correspondent whose account 
of the stamps of Palestine was published in The 
Companion last fall. 

Damascus, the capital of Syria, was occupied by 
Allied troops—British and Arabian—on September 
30, 1918. The correspondent 
writes: ‘For the first week the 
post office was closed and no 
letters weredelivered or received 
from the surrounding neighbor- 
hood, except, of course, the offi- 
cial communications that were 
sent by aéroplane. The second 
week after the occupation, when 
things began to take shape in the 
occupied country, the British 
military administration brought 
from Palestine avery large quan- 
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Fig. 5. Turkish 50-para stamp 


was so sudden that they did not think, perhaps, of 
collecting the very large stocks of stamps that 
they had brought in before the Allied occupation. 

“Those Turkish stamps the Arabian govern- 
ment made use of by surcharging them locally 
with Al Hukumat Al Arabiat, which means ‘The 
Arabian Government’ or ‘State of Arabia.’ It is 
not known exactly how many stamps they sur 
charged.” 

It should be noted that the Jerusalem corre- 
spondent uses the word surcharge He uses it in 





Fig. 3. Surcharged by Fig. 4. Turkish 20-para 
Arab government, but stamp surcharged by Arab 
not with any value. government for orphans 
Used for 20-para stamp (war), and surcharged with 

the Arab value 


a broad sense, as including hand stamps; for ex- 
amination shows that the devices overprinied on 
the Turkish stamps were put on by hand stamps 
and are not usually known as surcharges. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3,4 and 5 give an idea of the character 

of the hand-stamped overprints. 
— It will be observed that Fig. 4 

- = contains the Turkish star-and- 
crescent device, surcharged ; that 
is the overprint that Turkey 
placed upon hundreds of its post- 
age stamps in the Great War, to 
convert them into officially au- 
thorized charity stamps. 

Since the first Arabian issue 
appeared, enough information 
has reached America to enable 
chroniclers to list the stamps for 


tity of the Egyptian Expedition- ‘urcharged by Arab government, the standard catalogue. Thus far 


ary Force stamps,and distributed 
them all over the country, thus 
making a uniform stamp for the whole country. 
That lasted up to March, 1919, when the British 
forces withdrew from that section of the country 
and when France was allowed to administer the 
coast and Prince Feisal the eastern territory. At 
that date the history 
ofthe Arabian stamps 
begins.” 

Duringthe following 
months letters began 
to arrive in America 
from various places 
in Asia Minor, prepaid 
by stamps that had 
been hand stamped 
with a seal—Turkish 
stamps of the issues 
of various years. The 
situation was so con- 
fusing that, although 
the stamps were ac- 
cepted as having been 
legitimately issued, 

4 stamp-collecting au- 

Fig.6. Turkish revenue —thoyities in America 

stamp converted to postal 4 c 
use by a2-milliéme Syrian- ecided not to list 

Arabian hand-stamped them for catalogue 

overprint purposes until they re- 

ceived more definite 

information as to denominations, colors, varieties 

of surcharge, and so forth. The Companion’s Jeru- 
salem correspondent continues: 

“The Egyptian Expeditionary Force stamps 
were withdrawn by the British, and the Arabian 
government was confronted with the great prob- 
lem of issuing stamps of its own. The Arab rule 
comprised the districts of Damascus, Aleppo, 
Homs, Hama and the East of the Jordan, and it 
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Fig. 7. One tenth of 
1 piaster, or1 milliéme, 


buff Fig. 8. 5 milliémes, rose 


was no small undertaking to provide all that vast 
area with stamps. 

“But fortunately the Turks in evacuating the 
land had not had time to pack and carry away 
everything that they might have taken. Their flight 


1 piaster, Egyptian 





seventy-six varieties have been 
noted. Many of them have the Al 
Hukumat Al Arabiat hand stamp only, as Fig. 3 
shows; others have newly hand-stamped values, 
as appears from the lower overprinted deviees 
shown in Fig. 1 and Fig. 2; others are the Turkish 
charity surcharged stamps with Al Hukuwmat Al 
Arabiat hand stamped upon them, as Fig. 4 shows. 

The Jerusalem correspondent continues his 
record with an account of Arabia’s next issue: 

“Later on the Arabs surcharged the words Al 
Hukoomat Al Suriat Al Arabiat in a triangle on 
the Turkish stamps, instead of Al Hukumat. Al 
Arabiat, which means that they changed from the 
Arabian government to the Syrian-Arabian gov- 
ernment. (Fig. 6.) The values and numbers of the 
stamps thus surcharged cannot be estimated, and 
I understand that no record was kept of them.’ 

According to Scott’s Monthly Journal, the in- 
scription within the triangle is not Al Hukoomat 
Al Suriat Al Arabiat, but Hakum Soria Arabie. 
Nevertheless, the translation offered by the Jeru- 
salem collector and that offered by the American 
stamp journal are the same, “Syrian Arabian Gov- 
ernment.” On the stamp shown herewith (Fig. 6), 
the triangle and overprint—a hand stamp, not a 
surcharge—are in violet. On other Turkish stamps 
the inscription is in black. The stamp illustrated 
(Fig. 6) 1s one of Turkey’s fiscal, or revenue, stamps 
converted to postal use by the Syrian- Arabian 
government by means of the overprinted hand 
stamp. The original value of the stamp was five 
paras, but the lower part of the hand-stamped 
inscription shows that the currency in use includes 
the milliéme, a coin common in Egypt. Thus far 
eight varieties of the second Arabian issue have 
been recorded, most of them on Turkish revenue 
stamps. 

The Jerusalem correspondent continues: 

“All the while the Department of Posts and 





Fig. 9. 1 piaster, light blue 


Telegraphs had been working hard to bring out 
a suitable set of stamps. Many designs were made 
but it was found difficult to execute them in 
Damascus. I do not know why they did not seek 
the help of Europe, for they could have got a good 
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set there. But the government decided that it 
would for the time being have its own stamps 
printed in Damascus, and it did. 

“The set comprises three stamps—1 millitme 
in buff, 5 milligmes in rose, and 1 piaster in light 
blue. (Figs. 7,8 and 9.) It will be noticed that there 
are two distinct designs, that the government 
adopted the Egyptian currency, and that the Ara- 
bian inscription is equivalent to ‘Syrian-Arabian’ 
and not to ‘Arabian’ alone.” 

The two lower values of the third Arabian series 
have been recorded for the standard American 
catalogue; the 1-piaster denomination has not 
been, but undoubtedly will be. One thousand mil- 
liemes is equal to one hundred piasters in Egyptian 
currency, and probably in Arabic money, too. 

“Of course one can see,” the Jerusalem corre- 
spondent goes on, “that the Arabian government 
had in mind to discard those crude stamps and 
issue a worthy new set, but the course of politics 
changed and frustrated all its plans. In July last, 
Gen. Gouraud, after battles with small Arabian 
forces, entered Damascus, the capital of the Ara- 
bian government. One of the first rules issued was 
to allow the use of Arabian stamps. Damascus is 
still using them. It is not known how long it will 
continue to use them, but as yet no new ones have 
been issued. The country is undergoing great in- 
ternal changes and matters of interest to collectors 
may result. 

“In Aleppo they are now using the Occupation 
Militaire Frangais stamps, as the coast uses them; 
but sooner or later a uniform stamp for the whole 
territory administered by the French will probably 
be adopted ” 

The Occupation Militaire Frangais stamps that 
the correspondent alludes to are various French 
stamps surcharged with the three initials that 
stand for those three French words. The stamps 
are for use in Syrian territory held under French 
mandate. Recent happenings have indicated that 
Great Britain, also, is to have a hand in adminis- 
tering a part of Syria, so there are likely to be 
British-Syrian stamps, too. To what extent that 
may affect philatelic affairs in Arabia can be only 
conjectured now. :’ 

“After the defeat of the Arabian forces,” con- 
cludes the Jerusalem correspondent, “the sheiks 
of the East of the Jordan came over to Jerusalem 
and invited the British High Commissioner for 
Palestine to go over and help to form a govern- 
ment for them, for the Arabs had left them in a 
very bad state and the French they do not like. 
The country East of the Jordan was proclaimed 
as a separate province, to be administered by the 





Fig. 10. East of 
the Jordan stamp, 
2 milliémes 


Fig. 11. East of 
the Jordan stamp, 
6 milliémes 


inhabitants of the country, but guided and helped 
by British officers and experts. For its use the 
British administration sent over a large stock of 
the Egyptian Expeditionary Force stamps, sur- 
charged with an inscription signifying ‘East of the 
Jordan.’ (Figs. 10 and 11.) This is the first time 
that Trans-Jordania has ever had stamps of its 
own. It is to be noticed that the stamps are sur- 
charged in Arabic only. No doubt other values 
will soon appear, but so far only two are in use.” 
The East of the Jordan stamps were recently de- 
scribed in The Companion. It remains to be seen 
whether they will be catalogued under Arabia, 
Palestine, Syria, or possibly ‘“Trans-Jordania.” 
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CLEAVING DIAMONDS 


Sie: of the problems that confront a lapidary 
are described by Mr. Gardner F. Williams in 
his book, The Diamond Mines of South Africa. 
There are three distinct processes, he says, in the 
treatment of diamonds by the lapidary—cleaving, 
cutting and polishing. 

To split the diamond successfully demands a 
thorough knowledge of its individual character as 
well as of its generic crystallization and lines of 
cleavage. The skilled lapidary takes in hand a 
large rough diamond. If itis an Indian or Brazilian 
stone, it is coated or partly coated with a hard dull 
crust. Its corners are perhaps abraded. It may 
have defects or cracks in its surface, unequal col- 
oring, or black deposits in its interior. He must 
needs remove the crust, correct the distortion of 
the crystal, remove or conceal its defects, and 
decide what is the largest perfect gem that can be 
cut from the rough stone. He must be able to see 
the priceless jewel through its shrouding veil, and 
determine on which surfaces of the stone its prom- 
inent corners must rest. Having decided what 
shape will best befit the stone, he must know 
whether the rejected portions can be split off 
safely or whether they must be ground off. Grind- 
ing away the rejected portions is probably the 
safest procedure, but it is the slowest and most 
expensive. The quickest method is to split off the 
surplus material. The process will be easy if the 
proposed fracture is in the direct line of cleavage 
in that particular stone. If not, his attempt at 
splitting may ruin a gem of countless price. Shall 
he make the attempt? He must be both an expert 
and a man of nerve. If he be so, a single feat of 
successful polishing may bring him fortune and 
the reputation of a master, while a single disas- 
trous venture may quite undo him. 
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The early lapidaries dared not attempt the split- 
ting of a stone to correct its faults or alter its 
natural form. Every stone was estimated accor|- 
ing to the impression it made upon the scales. 
Hence its facets were only smooth flat surfaces 
ground upon the rounded exterior—an unmiti- 
gated rose cut of trivial triangles, or a terraced 
surface of rings and bands. The master of his 
craft to-day must make his diamonds perfect re- 
flectors of light at all hazards. If any excrescence 
exists he must cut it away, or the light that enters 
a flattened surface may be so entangled that it 
will never emerge. When he takes up a cross- 
grained, defective stone, he will reject it. Like a 
true surgeon he will quickly discern how he may 
remove most safely a defective part, and will pro- 
ceed boldly with his task. His first step in the work 
is to scratch the surface round the part to be split 
off with another diamond. Having made the dia- 
mond fast in a cement bed composed of brick dust 
and resin, he applies the edge of a steel knife to 
the scratched surface, and strikes a quick, hard 
blow with a slender rod. If he has struck the lines 
of cleavage, the external scale is at once removed, 
for the diamond, despite its hardness, is quite 
easily fractured. Then the split surface must be 
polished. If no other stale or marked inequality 
needs removing by splitting, the next operation is 
that of grinding. ° 


AN OIL WELL IN SAN FRANCISCO 


OT many people know, writes a correspond- 
ent, that in October, 1918, oil was struck in 
the heart of San Francisco. 

On the embarcadero at the foot of Battery Street 
the city authorities decided to dig a hole in which 
to sink a tank that was to be used to supply ships 
with oil. That part of the city is made ground, 
reclaimed from the bay; so the workers installed 
a@ good pumping outfit to cope with the water that 
they expected to find. They had sunk the hole only 
eight feet when they had to bring the pumps into 
play. To the astonishment of everyone, the pumps 
after delivering a little water began to pour out 
crude oil. 

The news that oil had been struck on the em- 
barcadero spread rapidly through the city, and 
many oil experts and mining men were soon on 
the spot. Professors came from the universities at 
Berkeley and at Palo Alto, picked up pieces of 
rock, looked at them through magnifying glasses 
and shook their heads. Here was a geological for- 
mation of about the Ulysses Grant period yielding 
oil. It was unbelievable. 

A longshoreman who happened to be on strike at 
the time came to see what was going on. ‘Wonder 
where that stuff came from,” he said, taking off 
his hat and scratching his head thoughtfully. 
“Wonder whether one of them oil tanks that used 
to stand a little way up Battery Hill could have 
bust time of the fire and not burnt up. Maybe it 
did, and some of the oil just naturally seeped down 
*longside the drain and water pipes.” 

The experts and the professors had disappeared 
before the longshoreman had concluded his solil- 
oquy. The pumps continued to deliver oil. They 
delivered in all rather more than fifteen thousand 
barrels in three days. After that they delivered 
salt water with now and then a little oil. Need it 
be added that the longshoreman’s theory was the 
correct one? 
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THE CLOWN OF THE WOODS 


ARLY one morning, says a contributor to 
E Outing, I saw a black bear cub playing with 

the barbed wire of a railway fence. He 
jumped through the strands of wire, apparently 
well pleased when the barbs scratched his thick 
woolly pelt. Then he twanged the taut wire as a 
violinist twangs the strings of his instrument and 
cocked his roguish head on one side, all the time 
swaying back and forth in a rocking, dancing 
movement. 

After perhaps five minutes of the performance 
a grunt of warning came from a near-by swamp. 
At the sound the cub froze in alert attention for a 
moment; then he jumped between the wires and 
back again, gave one more twitch to the new- 
found musical instrument and rushed off to his 
mother, exactly like a mischievous boy. 

Bears were common when I was a boy, the 
writer continues, and one day tracks in the soil 
told me that a bear was responsible for the loss 
of our garden truck. So I lay in wait for him and 
saw him one evening. He was as playful as a 
kitten; he must have been about two years old. 
As soon as he got into the garden he began rush- 
ing at a cabbage head. Round the head he leaped, 
and boxed like a pugilist. Then when he had de- 
molished it he went to another head and another. 
Sometimes he stopped and rolled. He kept up the 
game for some time before I ended it. I ran toward 
him yelling, and the black rascal changed time 
into distance at an astonishing rate. 
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NOT OUR IDEA OF BEAUTY 


HE most noticeable peculiarity about the 

Ainu women of Japan, according to the New 

York Tribune, is that they have tattooe 
upon their upper and lower lips what resembles 
moustache. The tattooing begins when the gir! is 
a child. The artist does it gradually, a little each 
year, until the mark extends partly across the 
cheek. The material that he uses is the soot froi 
burning birch bark. First the tattooer cuts his 
lines into the face and then rubs the black in 
Afterwards he washes the place with a solution 
of ash-bark liquor to fix the color. Without that 
decoration no Ainu would think a woman attrac- 
tive, and it would not be easy for an untattoved 
woman to get a husband. 
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PINK EYE 


INK eye is the popular name for what the 
P doctors call acute catarrhal conjunctivitis. 

We hear people say glibly, as if it were a 
joking matter, “Oh, it is just a case of pink eye.” 
But this is no joking matter, for, though most 
cases of pink eye run their natural course and do 
no harm, all cases of pink eye are not so consider- 
ate. If pink eye becomes chronic, it is one of the 
most obstinate of all the diseases of the eyes. 
Moreover, it often prepares the way for more seri- 
ous eye trouble. Many people have to live for years 
with eyes that were seriously damaged by pink 
eye, which, because it accompanied measles, was 
allowed to run its course untreated. 

People should learn to recognize an attack of 
pink eye at the very beginning, for it should be 
treated promptly and is most infectious. When an 
acute attack begins the eye is congested, the lids 
are red, inflamed and swollen. There is an annoy- 
ing discharge of mucus. The secretion of mucus 
increases as the inflammation grows more intense, 
At the same time the lachrymal fluid also increases 
and floods the eye. You can see the mucus floating 
in it. The flakes of mucus make the eye feel as if 
a foreign body were lodged in it. Sufferers from 
pink eye feel worse in the evening, especially if 
exposed to a strong light. 

There are many popular remedies for pink eye, 
and almost all of them are wrong. If you suspect 
that you have pink eye, call a physician and do 
exactly as he tells you during the acute stage, for 
then the disease is usually easy to cure. If you 
wish relief before the doctor comes, use cold 
applications. Make pledgets of absorbent cotton 
and let them float in a bow! of ice water; apply a 
new one to your eye as soon as the one you are 
using grows warm. 
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FLORA SOLVES A PROBLEM 


FTER laying off her wraps and viewing the 
A upstairs rooms, Emily had just finished an 
admiring survey of those downstairs. Now, 
standing before a snapping fire in the sunny living 
room, her eyes swept slowly over walls, corners, 
cabinets and mantel with a seeking gaze. 

“Well?” said Flora, the bride. 

“Well,” rejoined Emily, ‘“‘can’t you guess what 
I’m looking for, Flo? Remember, I saw your 
presents—all of them—before the wedding. You're 
not the daughter of this old town’s favorite doctor 
for nothing! The queerest people gave you the 
queerest things; and you’re such a soft-hearted 
old goose, I thought you’d feel you had to have 
them in evidence. Everybody’s going to come with 
their eyes on the alert for their own particular 
horror, when they call, and be furious or heart- 
broken, according to temperament, when they 
don’t find it. Old Miss Dorranece, for instance. 
Whiere’s that deadly blue vase embossed with red 
roses and a Cupid on a pink scarf that she gave 


honor! If they come when other people’s gifts are 


there, I show them off just the same, and explain | 


my plan —” 
“You couldn’t! How could you?” 
“Quite truthfully, merely omitting any mention 


of the uses of the curtain. And I tell them their | 


gift was there last week, or will be next, as the 


case may be; and they’re as pleased as Punch, | 


every time.” 


“You deep-lyed, dark, deceitful, dissimulating | 
old thing!” said Emily. “You certainly have a | 
head as well as a heart. What’s behind the cur- | 


tain now; Flo?” 


Flora swept it aside with a gleeful laugh. The | 
mad marine leaped boldly into view, and beneath | 


it stood a bright blue two-foot vase, bulging with 
crimson roses in relief, among which simpered an 
overfat Cupid, clasping a gilded arrow. 

“If any Japanese ever dreamed he was re- 
motely responsible for an arrangement like that,”’ 
declared Emily, drawing a long breath, “he would 
commit hara-kiri on the instant!” 

“}’m rather expecting Miss Dorrance to drop in 
for tea,” said Flora, contentedly, “and I shouldn’t 
wonder if Miss Lizzie Varnum came with her. 
We'll leave the curtain as it is.” 
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A YORKSHIRE MYSTERY 


"Tite ra have no monopoly of clever dodges. 
The railway police who solved a mystery in 
Yorkshire not long-ago ultimately proved 
themselves as clever as the thief who was annoy- 
ing them. At a certain large freight station, writes 
Mr. 8. T. James in the English World’s Work, 
goods began to disappear almost daily. 

Each lot of goods that was received at the station 
either from shippers or from incoming trains was 
checked and placed in the shed and left there for 
a few hours, waiting to be loaded either into the 
cars for shipment or on drays for delivery. When 
the time for loading came, many parcels could ‘not 
be found! At length the losses became so serious 
that watchmen were kept there day and night. 
Still the thieving went on. Extra watchmen hid 
behind large piles of goods, conveniently left for 
the purpose, without avail. 

While walking about the freight shed one day a 
police officer noticed that in a certain place some 
of the planking that faced the space between the 
ground and the floor of the platform looked loose, 
as if it had recently been disturbed. On trying the 
planks, he found that he could move them aside 
without difficulty. Between the ground and the 
floor of the platform was a dark cavity into which 
he crawled—and found several recently stolen 
parcels! 

Late that night the policeman secretly crept into 
the cavity and in the cramped, confined space 
spent the most uncomfortable night of his life. 
But between three and four o’clock in the morning 
his patient suffering was rewarded. Footsteps 
approached and stopped outside his hiding place. 
There was @ pause; then the loose boards were 
pulled aside. Hands holding a stolen pareel were 
thrust inside the hole. The policeman had his hand- 
cuffs out, and, knocking the parcel aside, he put 
the “bracelets” on the hands in a twinkling. The 
thief turned out to be a man who came on duty to 
help with the fish and the milk. He had taken the 
parcels while the watchman was absent for a few 
minutes to open the offices. 
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TRAVELS OF A BIRD HUSBAND 


O birds mate for life? Mr. W. H. Hudson, 
D the naturalist, discussing the question in 

his book Birds of Town and Village, tells 
an interesting story of a pair of thrushes that were 
true to their first love. 

A woman who lived in Winchester, England, he 
says, had among her bird pensioners in the garden 
of her house a female thrush that grew tame 
enough to feed at the dining-room table. The 
thrush paired and bred for several seasons in the 
same garden, and each brood of young ones, too, 
were tame and would follow their mother into the 
house to be fed. But the male was too shy ever to 
venture in. 

The first year that he appeared the woman 
noticed that he had a wing feather that stuck out, 
owing probably to a malformation of the socket. 
Each year after the breeding season the male van- 
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Mary Marie 
By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


“Father calls me Mary. Mother calls me Marie. 
Everybody else calls me Mary Marie. The rest of 
my name is Anderson. I’m thirteen years old, and 
I’m a crosscurrent and a contradiction.” 

But Mary Marie, the heroine of Mrs. Porter’s 
new novel, is more than “‘a crosscurrent and a 
contradiction’’; she is the most intensely alive and 
adorable girl that has brightened American litera- 
ture for many years. Illustrated. Cloth binding. 
Price $2.00. 


That 
Affair at St. Peter’s 


By EDNA A. BROWN 


A bright novel by a well-known author who here 
enters a new field. It is a mystery story, but is un- 
usual because it does not begin with a murder. 
Instead, it concerns the disappearance of the silver 
belonging to St. Peter’s Church, which vanished on 
a Sunday morning while a large congregation 
was present. The efforts of the rector, the junior 
warden and the vestry to trace the theft, without 
raising a parish scandal, form the subject of an 
interesting tale. There is not an improbable situa- 
tion in it and the whole thing might reasonably 
have happened anywhere, but the solution is so 
well concealed that we are kept guessing until the 
last chapter. The characters are real, human and 
attractive, and mingled with the junior warden’s 
search is a charming idyl of friendship and love. 
Incidentally, the Book offers a capital satire upon 
the impossible occurrences and the wooden char- 
acters of the average machine- made detective 
story. Illustrated. Cloth binding. Price $2.00. 


The 
Man of the Forest 


By ZANE GREY 


Zane Grey is fast approaching the zenith of his 
powers.”*fhe Man of the Forest, his new book, em- 
bodies all the famous Zane Grey qualities and it 
shows in addition a great spiritual power, a depth 
of vision attained only by the man who is a relent- 
less critic of his own work. Though every Zane 
Grey novel has been better than the one that went 
before, it is hard to see how even Zane Grey can 
surpass his present performance—this wonderful 
romance of a paradise in the Arizona mountains 
and of a man and a woman who discovered there 
together the beauty, the truth, and the glory that 
life can hold. Jllustrated..Cloth binding. Price $2.00. 


The 
Valley of Silent Men 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


When he thought he was dying, Sergt. Kent, the 
best man trapper in the Royal Mounted, told a 
story that branded him as a murderer and set an- 
other man free. But the doctor’s diagnosis was 
wrong ; death by hanging grinned in the trooper’s 
face. Love of life and of a beautiful mystery gir! 
who had laughed at him and called him a liar now 
made hima fugitive—a hunter become the hunted. 
With him, down those fabled rivers flowing north 


———————— 


, to the frozen Arctic, sped the girl, whose own 
£ secret winds like a thread of wild magic to the 


you? Did you manage to break it accidentally? And ished, and the female remained alone during the ae) J 
1 wr 4 hidden Valley of Silent Men. J/lustrated. Cloth bind- 
i, 


the Var , : =r jew, Winter months; but in the spring the male came 
0 : arnamet soe peees Ses itn — a back—the same bird with the same unmistakable 
in oils,with a sea like pea soup, and breakers like coats Be siviex Saal i tai , 

cotton wool, and a vessel making straight for the projecting wing feather. It is certain that he had 


ing. Price $2.00. 
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rocks, flag flying, and under full sail in the teeth gone far away; otherwise he would have returned 


of the tempest? That picture was so bad I posi- 
tively reveled in it! But I didn’t have to live with 
it, and I supposed you had to; and here I’ve 
Wasted oodles of perfectly good sympathy on your 
#sthetie misery. Little I guessed the adamantine 
resolution of a desperate bride! I believe you’ve 
fed it to the furnace!” 

| have not! Emily, will you promise not to tell 
taics if 1 explain how I’ve solved the problem? 
Iv a problem it certainly was. Come into the hall. 
There! That little recess in the angle of the wall 
between the door and where the stairs start wind- 
ie up—you see? I’ve run a portiére across,—yes, 
isu’ it a beauty ?—and there’s a gold cord to loop 
it ick, when I want to. Well, that aleove has a 
lit.e table, and there’s wall space for a picture. 
Ai I've instituted the Japanese fashion of 
chtoging the things there every week. Now do 
you understand ? The ugly things take their turn, 
auc the curtain isdrawn across, unless the donors 
happen to call; then I loop it back—beforehand, 
it I know they’re coming; casually, afterwards, as 


to the garden, where there was food in abundance 
during the spells of frosty weather. As he did not 
appear, it is possible that he migrated each year 
to a warmer climate beyond the sea. 
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SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 


‘©?’ LL ring for Nora to bring a fresh pitcher of 
water,” said the professor’s wife. 
“You doubtless mean a pitcher of fresh 


water,” her husband corrected her. “I wish you | 
would pay more attention to your rhetoric; your 


mistakes are curious.” 


Ten minutes later the professor said, ‘‘That pic- 
ture would show to better advantage if you were 


to hang it over the clock.” 


“You doubtless mean above the clock,” his wife | 
retorted demurely. “If we were to hang it over the | 
clock we couldn’t tell the time. I wish you would | 


be more careful with your rhetoric, my dear; your 
mistakes are curious,”’ 
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“EMPTY, BY HECK!” 


Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1915 by Cream of Wheat Co. 





